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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


O UNDERSTAND BILL CLINTON BETTER, TIME CONTRIBU- 

tor Garry Wills decided to look past the Democratic 

presidential nominee’s national persona and examine 

him in the context of the idiosyncratic state he has gov- 
erned for 12 years. Wills, a distin- 
guished historian and journalist, 
made two circuits of Arkansas, 
driving from Hope in the south 
through Hot Springs and Little 
Rock to Fayetteville in the north. He 
talked not only to Clinton but also to 
the candidate's friends, relatives 
and neighbors, and he soaked up 
the landscape that produced the 
man. “I think the rest of the country 
has trouble understanding South- 
erners,” says Wills, “but since both 


sides of my family come from the  istorian and politician watcher Wills 


South, I have always been fascinat- 
ed by the region and respectful of things like its religiosity.” 
The result of Wills’ sojourns is this week’s probing study 
of Clinton's roots. Wills, of course, is no stranger to the task of 
getting inside the mind of American politicians, having writ- 
ten six books on American Presidents as well as many in- 
depth articles on incumbents and would-bes. Since he profiled 
Ronald Reagan in 1987, Wills has written 15 articles for Trt 
about the forces and people that shape America’s political 
soul. So prolific is this one-time Jesuit seminarian that he oc- 





casionally loses count of the number of his books. “Fourteen, 
or maybe 16” is his guess; but his publisher, Simon & Schus- 
ter, puts the total at 17. 

No. 17 is Lincoln at Gettysburg: The Words That Remade 
America, which is winning enthusiastic reviews—and putting 
Wills on the receiving end of some pointed questions. “Mrs. 
Clinton asked what Lincoln would be reading and saying to- 
day,” recalls Wills, but, ever the scrupulous historian, he de- 
murred at venturing a guess. He 
= does offer one comparison between 
Clinton and another President, fel- 
low Southerner Jimmy Carter 
- “Carter was bright and impressed 
me, but he was completely bound by 
* the South,” he says. “Clinton is an 
authentic Southerner but has a 
wide range of friends and contacts 
all over the world.” Wills declines to 
push the comparison further, not- 
ing that the clamor for predictions 
is a “true evil in politics.” 

- It is hard to imagine that Wills 
has much time for relaxation, but he 
claims to be able to squeeze in trips to the opera and other cul- 
tural events. He tries to take particular advantage of his jour- 
nalistic wanderings away from his home in Evanston, Ill. This 
week he hopes to see the Kirov Opera while in New York City 
for the Democratic Convention 
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YOEL LEVI AND THE ATLANTA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


















From Frankfurt to Vienna, 
London to Paris, audiences 
and critics hailed Yoel Levi 
and the Atlanta Symphony 
Orchestra as they toured 
the music capitals of 
Europe last fall. 


“From now on there is a 
new name among the 
group of top American 
ensembles. The Atlanta 
Symphony Orchestra.” 
Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung(Frankfurt) 























Now is the time to experi- 
ence the excitement of 
Atlanta's internationally 
acclaimed orchestra for 
yourself. 


“Undoubted brilliance...” 
Die Presse (Vienna) 
















“With his baton, Yoel 
Levi takes his public 
along on a fascinating 
rediscovery of the 
universe.” 

The Republican 





















We invite you to join 
Yoel Levi and the Atlanta 
Symphony Orchestra for the 


spectacular 1992-93 Season. Lorraine (Luxembourg) 



















One of America’s finest 
orchestras is right here in 
the South. The Atlanta 
Symphony Orchestra. 


“The Atlanta Symphony 

is the epitome of the 

American orchestra.” 
New York Newsday 






SHARE THE EXCITEMENT OF THE 1992-93 SEASON 
FOR MORE INFORMATION, CALL (404) 898-1189 
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My frustration is so 
high that | am willing 
to overlook faults that 
would cripple a more 


conventional candidate. 


Gale Wheat 
Los Angeles 


lhe 
Doubts 
About 
Ross 
Perot 





AFTER READING ABOUT THE OTHER SIDE 
of Ross Perot [Cover Srory, June 29], I 
am alarmed about the man who has 
been doing so well in the presidential 
polls. Rather than viewing him as a savy- 
ior of the country, as many do, I see an 
egocentric, self-righteous individual 
who is accustomed to having things his 
own way. We should take a long, hard 
look before we rush off euphorically to 
vote for a person we really do not know 
that much about. 
Henderson W. Colley 
Denver 


TO REMAIN SUCCESSFUL IN A RAPIDLY 
changing world, many companies are 
going through a re-engineering process. 


of doing business and replacing them 
with entirely new methods. This is the 
kind of thinking that sets Perot apart 
from traditional political candidates: his 
re-engineering approach to govern- 
ment. Instead of criticizing him for not 











knowing which buttons to push, we 

should congratulate him for wanting to 
redesign the machine. 

John Ghidiu 

Liverpool, N.Y. 


WITH ALL DUE RESPECT TO PEROT, HE IS 
not the right candidate. Perot is too ac- 
customed to having his own way to 
tread the delicate path toward compro- 
mise. The President not only has to cope 
with an unruly Congress but must also 
deal with a hundred nations around the 
world to which he cannot dictate. 
Hagbarth Mogensen 
Redwood City, Calif. 


AMERICAN VOTERS ARE NOT LOOKING 
for the leader with the best plan, they're 


| looking for the best leader. Who cares 


what it was like to be employed by Per- 

ot’s company, EDS? Perot isn’t asking 

us to go to work for him; he’s offering to 
work for us. That’s a great plan. 

Bob Rantzow 

Solana Beach, Calif. 


IF AN ACTOR COULD BE PRESIDENT, WHY 
not a CEO? 

Fred Mintz 

Greenwich, Conn. 


VOTE! VOTE FOR YOUR PARTY! AMERI- 
cans have neglected this responsibility 


| too long. To expect a third party to solve 
| the problems that have been developing 


for years is a mistake. The trouble has 
been voters’ neglect. Only 50% of Ameri- 
can citizens vote in presidential elec- 


tions. The other 50% sit back and com- 


plain. Now some are looking to Perot for 


| aquick fix. 


Charles J. Betsch 
Buffalo Mills, Pa. 


K-K-K-Katie 

1 READ MARGARET CARLSON’S REPORT 
on meeting with the legendary actress 
Katharine Hepburn [Inrerview, June 
29], but I found it a waste of time learn- 
ing how Hepburn apparently gave poor 
Carlson heartburn because the reporter 


| was 10 minutes late. If Carlson had 
They are discarding conventional ways | 


learned something about the eccentrici- 

ties of Hepburn before the interview, she 

wouldn't have chanced a late arrival. 

Carlson should have spent more time on 
the calla lilies than the I'm late sillies. 

Sheldon E. Friedman 

Denver 











HEPBURN CAME ACROSS AS A CANTAN- 


kerous, self-centered, imposing old bid- 

dy. If she likes her solitude so much, 
why don’t we all just leave her alone? 

Virginia Schroeder 

Columbus Grove, Ohio 





HEPBURN IS RUDE, ARROGANT, SELF-ORI- 
ented, proud, talented, accomplished, 
self-analytical, a nonconformist who is 
harmless to society—and an octogenari- 
an. She has earned the right to be eccen- 
tric and discourteous and to be treated 
with the respect and deference due any- 
one who has left a predominantly posi- 
tive mark in American history, albeit 
the arts. 

Diane Elliott 

Santee, Calif. 


I LIKED HEPBURN BETTER WHEN I DIDN'T 
know her. 
Janice Jarrett 
Climax, Mich. 


Dan Quayle’s Hot Potato-e 


VICE PRESIDENT QUAYLE SHOULD BE 
congratulated rather than castigated for 
his awareness of good teaching methods 
(THe Week, June 29]. He managed to 
draw the attention of all us poor spellers 
to the fact that potato does not end with 
an e. Never again will the words potato 
and tomato be misspelled. Thanks, Dan. 
Maurice LeBlanc 
St. Basile, N.B. 


IF DAN KWAIL ISN’T PROOF THAT SOME- 

thing needs to be done about the coun- 
try’s edjookayshun, what is? 

Elaine Flores 

Old Greenwich, Conn. 


Bloodshed in the Balkans 


SELF-DETERMINATION MOVEMENTS 
around the world should be seen as “a 
net gain for liberty” [Separatism, July 
6]. Yet in former Yugoslavia and espe- 
cially Bosnia-Herzegovina, our determi- 
nation to replace communism with de- 
mocracy has created a man-made hell 
for the citizens of Sarajevo and other cit- 
ies in our republic. It is one of the most 
dangerous places on this planet precise- 
ly because, as you explained, the inter- 
national community has fumbled. It has 
demonstrated an almost unbelievable 
inability to prevent bloodshed and chaos 
in the Balkans. While it is true that 
there is in the world “a crazy quilt of 
ethnic ambitions,” it is not true that the 
war in Bosnia-Herzegovina or Croatia is 
an ethnic battle or a civil war. The war 
in Bosnia-Herzegovina is plainly a war 
of aggression by an outside force attack- 
ing a sovereign democracy. For thou- 
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AND YOU COULD WIN Bla! 


| OVER 250,000 PRIZES AVAILABLE TO 
BE WON INSTANTLY! PLUS, YOU COULD... 
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HERE’S WHAT YOU 
CAN WIN 





GUARANTEED TO BE AWARDED! 


HERE’S HOW TO PLAY 


|. take your Official Game Ticket to the Bud TOSHIBA BIG SCREEN TV. AND PHILIPS 
es Pp STEREO SYSTEM OR $12,000 IN CASH 
Summer Games “Go U.S.A.” display at any 

participating Budweiser retailer 





lL Compare the numbers on your Game Ticket 
to the winning numbers featured on the Bud 
Summer Games display 


3. If the cornplete Gold, Silver or Bronze prize 
nurnber on your Game Ticket matches (in 

exact order) a compiete prize number on the 
Bud Summer Games display, you win (subject 





to eligibility and verification of your Game 
Ticket) the featured prize 


4. If your Game Ticket is not an Instant Winner 
you may still enter the random chance Grand 
Prize drawing to WIN $1 MILLION IN GOLD 
Simply circle the Olympics event symbo! on 
your Game Ticket which matches the Go For SOO SILVER PRIZES AVAL ABLE TO BE WON 

= WEIDER HOME GYM EQUIPMENT OR 82,500 IN CASH 
The Gold Qualifying Symbol featured on the 
Bud Summer Games display, then fill out the 
requested information on your Game Ticket 
and mail it to: Bud Surnmer Games $1 Million 
in Gold, PO. Box 5570, Stacy, MN 55078-5570 
ENTRIES MUST BE RECEIVED BY 9/30/92 















No purchase neces 
where prohibited. VV 





ary. Void in Texas and 





be of legal drinking 
age to participate. See store display for Official 
Rules 


PLUS, EVERY MATCH AND WIN INSTANT 
WINNER IS AUTOMATICALLY ENTERED 
FOR A CHANCE TO WIN $1 MILLION 
IN GOLD! 


At participating Budweiser retailers 
1992 ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC , BREWERS OF BUDWEISER”” BUD LIGHT. 
AND BUD ORY" ORAFT BEERS + ST LOUIS, MO..U.S.A 
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A last! A candidate everyone 
can agree on! With Russ Troll we'll 
have a President who is wildly 
popular with all ages. A President 
who is short in size, but tall in 
stature. A President with a famous 
hairstyle. 

As the People’s Choice, he has a 
platform all people can understand. 
Like you, he believes in protecting 
wildlife, conserving the earth’s 
natural resources, and preserving 
the environment our children will 
grow up in. 


Support America’s favorite Troll. 
Wear his campaign button, proudly 
display his posters and bumper 
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sticker, and read about him in 
the “Troll Times”. 


You'll find them all at any 
Russ Troll Campaign Headquarters. 
For the one nearest you, call this 


TROLL-FREE NUMBER: 
1-800-343-7877. 


say it 
ae 
U ) 
1992 Russ Berrie and Company, Inc. 
TIME, JULY 20, 1992 











sands of our people, a beautiful, careful- 
ly woven quilt of diversity and pluralism 
has been torn asunder. 


Haris Silajdzic, Foreign Minister 
Republic of Bosnia-Herzegovina 
Helsinki 











love turns lethal when I turn on the 
bath faucet.” If that conjures up 
visions of bared fangs and slashing 
claws, there are some ways to keep 
the casualty figures low. Wedner 
advises, “It is easier to introduce 
bathing to a kitten” and then continue 
the process as the pet matures. 
“Adult cats do not like to be wet, but 

| they can be introduced to bathing if it 

| is done gently.” Wedner recommends 
using no soap and warm water (“If you 
do not like to take cold baths, neither 
does your cat”). He suggests a wash 
of about 10 to 15 minutes and warns 
not to get water in the cat's ears. Then 
the kitty should be toweled dry. 
Wedner has two cats and is not 
allergic to them. We wonder, 
however, if he has any—uh— 
mementos on his arms and hands. 
Something like a cat scratch or two? 
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California dreaming? 


Some years ago, the federal government gave California the right to 
set its own specialized statewide vehicle emission controls. And that 
was probably the smart thing to do, considering the Golden State's 
special needs. 

Unfortunately, a provision in the federal Clean Air Act allows 
other individual states to adopt the stringent California standards, 
and that can create 

Some well-meaning state regulators and legislators have been 
contemplating adopting the California standards for their states— 
despite the fact they are unnecessary and would be extremely costly 
to the consumer. 

Indeed, some states that have investigated the possibility have 
already discovered how costly and unnecessary and have 
the idea. Others still need to be convinced that California is in a class 
by itself. 

Consider these facts: 

= The number of days that California exceeds the federal smog 
standard is seven times the next smoggiest state. 

= Los Angeles, with the worst smog problem in the U.S., 
exceeds healthful smog standards more than any other city—in fact, 
more than any other area—in the U.S. 

= The L.A. Basin's warm, sunny climate promotes smog forma- 
tion, and its location between the sea and the mountains helps trap 
pollutants for days at a time. 

= California is the most populous state in the Union and its 17 
million passenger cars greatly outnumber any other state. 

No doubt, California is special. However, even given the Golden 
State’s need to do something special, California itself is worried 
about the impact of its regulations on the state economy. 

So, what's the hurry elsewhere? The 1990 revisions to the fed- 
eral Clean Air Act will inevitably by themselves bring considerable 
benefits from cleaner fuels and vehicles to locales across the country. 
The difference between the federal standards and California through 
1997 is only about five one-hundredths of a gram per mile in the case 
of hydrocarbon emissions. Let's give these revisions a chance to 
work before saddling the American motorist with a cost burden he or 
she doesn't need to assume. 

Moreover, the potential expense to the consumer would be 
considerable. The California Air Resources Board estimates addi- 
tional annual consumer costs of as much as $900 million in the year 
2000, and up to $3 billion 10 years later. The reason: higher prices for 
cars and fuels that are needed to comply with California 
regulations. 

Estimates for the equipment needed on new cars range from 
$170 to over $1000 per car. And that doesn’t cover the cost for 
changes to gasoline that might be required. Those are estimated as 
high as 24 cents a gallon. Is it worth it? 

Perhaps the idea was best expressed by James D. Boyd, the 
Executive Officer of the California Air Resources Board, when he 
said: “Problems can arise...when other states adopt our programs. 
Our regulations are designed to protect air quality under conditions 
that occur in California, and may not always be suitable for other 

It sounds like advice worth taking. 
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The Esper HaveALotTo Say About The Nen Bonneville 
At This Rate, They'll Be Speechless 


TV's MotorWeek named it their “Driver's Choice" as “America's Best Sedan’ Kiplinger's 








Personal Finance called it “Best In Its Class” and “Best New Car; while Consumers Digest 
choseitas a “Best Buy’ in its class. And now, the award-winning Pontiac* Bonneville is available 


48-Month GMAC 48-Month GMAC Financing with special 3.9% APR/48-month GMAC financing terms that could save you over $2,900. 
g Yet even with its wealth of negotiating power, Bonneville® is still thousands less than the large 
2, NM sedans from BMW and Lexus. Itadds up. More car, forless money. Atthe right time. 
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RAKISH OR AJR? 
Or the same? If so, 
not much of a 
“secret war.” 





SENTENCED TO 40 YEARS 
in prison last week, Gen- 
eral MANUEL NORIEGA is 
not likely to do his time 
in a country-club setting. 
But his co-conspirators 
are being rewarded with 
light sentences and vari- 
ous goodies for testifying 
against him: 


ROBERTO STRIEDINGER, 
the Medellin drug car- 
tel’s top guy in the U.S., 
will spend five years ina 
minimum-security facili- 
ty and keep millions of 
dollars in drug profits 
and his collection of 
military assault rifles. 
DAVID RODRIGO ORTIZ- 
HERMIDA, a cartel drug 
pilot, will serve just 120 
days and then get placed 
in the federal witness- 
protection program. 
DANIEL MIRANDA, who 
flew drug profits to Pana- 
ma, will serve two years 
but then will get his pi- 
lot’s license back, along 
witha U.S. visa. 





GRAPEVINE 


By SOPHFRONIA SCOTT GREGORY 
Sailing the Sea of Lies 


FORMER CHAIRMAN OF THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF ADMIRAL 
WILLIAM CROWE is angrily denying that he approved a massive 
“sea of lies” cover-up in connection with the 1988 downing of 
an Iranian commercial airliner with 290 people aboard. 
Crowe, who will testify before the House Armed Services 
Committee next week, has already torpedoed a major conten- 
tion in the conspiracy case having to do with a secret war in 
which the U.S. allegedly seized not only the Iranian minelayer 
/ran Ajr but also “several others,” including a second vessel, 
the Rakish. Photos released at the time by the Pentagon, how- 
ever, show that the Hakish and the /ran Ajr are actually one 
and the same. One official says no other ships were captured, 
casting doubt on the secret-war charge. 





Once Burned, Twice Bold 

LONDON’S SUNDAY TIMES APPARENTLY UNFAZED BY ITS EM- 
barrassment over publishing what proved to be faked “dia- 
ries” of Adolf Hitler nine years ago, seems to be courting trou- 
ble again. The paper is publishing what it bills as new 
segments from the diaries of Hitler's propaganda chief, 
JOSEPH GOEBBELS. (His description of Kristallnacht: “The sky 
is blood red. The synagogue is burning. Bravo! Bravo!”) The 
controversy this time, however, does not revolve around 
whether the diaries are genuine; parts have already been au- 
thenticated and published. Instead, it centers on the paper's 
hiring of the pro-Nazi revisionist historian David Irving to 
handle the project. Among other things, Irving denies that the 
Holocaust happened, calling the Auschwitz gas chambers “‘a 
figment of British propaganda,” and claims that Hitler was 
unfairly vilified for his role in World War II atrocities. 


No Great Revelations 


THE U.S. SENATE UNANIMOUSLY DEMANDED EARLIER THIS 
month that the Bush Administration declassify and make pub- 
lic all secret pow/mia documents now in the Pentagon’s pos- 
session. But what exactly is in them? Insiders who have re- 
viewed the papers say anxious families are in for a big 
disappointment once again. All relevant documents were 
shown to family members long ago, and more than 1.3 million 
pages have already been shown to members and staff of the 
Senate Select Committee on pow/mia Affairs without any con- 
vincing results. Key sections of some internal Pentagon mem- 
orandums have already been leaked, and although they reflect 
“sloppy” and “unprofessional” running of the mia office, ac- 
cording to individuals charged with studying them, they add 
nothing substantive to the search for surviving Americans. 


Reach Out and Diss Someone 


THE OPPOSITION RESEARCH UNITS OF THE BUSH AND CLINTON 
campaigns, which dig up dirt on their enemies, will act as the 
first lines of offense when the mudslinging starts in earnest. 
Surprisingly, some “oppo” operatives do talk regularly to 
their rivals by telephone. What could they possibly have to dis- 
cuss? “I call to ridicule their pathetic attempts to attack us,” 
Says one oppo specialist. “Then we trade insults.” Nothing like 
a little destructive criticism to get the juices flowing. a 
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AREALLY 
HOT GAME 


IF WASHINGTON RED- 
skins owner Jack Kent 
Cooke realizes his ambi- 
tion of replacing R.F.K. 
Stadium with a 78,600- 
seat arena on the Poto- 
mac Yard site in Virginia, 
just south of Washington, 
the football teams that 
play there may have to 
wear moonsuits. Officials 
of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency say that 
after years of creosote 
soaking and casual 
dumping of chemical 
vastes at the onetime 


railroad switching sta- 
tion, the area is so con- 
taminated it could qualify 
for Superfund environ- 
mental treatment. 


NAZI JOSEPH GOEBBELS 
Anatrocity earned a 
“Bravo!” or two from the 
propaganda man. 
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E PLURIBUS UNUM: - 
Video wall at 
convention can show 
one big or 56 small 
pictures 


FAMILY VALUES: The 
running mates take 
care to appear backed 
(literally) by their wives 
and numerous children 
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THE WEEK 


A Southern All-Star 
Team for Democrats 


The choice of Gore rejects both 
balance and convention suspense 


A PRIMARY UNWRITTEN LAW OF SELECTING A VICE- 
presidential candidate is to balance the ticket. A 
secondary law often has been to delay the an- 
nouncement so as to inject suspense into an other- 
wise bland convention. Bill Clinton shattered both 
precepts. Four days before the opening of the Demo- 
cratic Convention he chose, of all potential running 
mates, the one closest to being a carbon copy of him- 
self: Tennessee Senator Al Gore. Besides hailing 
from neighboring mid-South states and swimming 
in the centrist mainstream of the party, they are 
close enough in age (Clinton is 45, Gore 44) to form 
the first all baby-boom ticket. 

Critics were quick to harp on this lack of bal- 
ance. Jesse Jackson mixed metaphors to complain 
that they were “cut from the same stripes,” and Re- 
publican National Chairman Rich Bond sneered 
that the Democrats have “written off the rest of the 
country.’ Gore, however, does add some strengths 
to the ticket besides reinforcing its generational and 
centrist appeal. Like Clinton, he is an adroit balanc- 
er: he voted for the Persian Gulf war but maintained 
party credentials by vigorously defending the patri- 
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otism of the many more congressional Democrats 
who did not. Work on the Senate Armed Services 
Committee has given him expertise in foreign af- 
fairs and arms control, which Clinton lacks. He is a 
hero to environmentalists, while Clinton has admit- 
ted that as Governor of Arkansas he sometimes put 
creating jobs ahead of protecting the environment. 
Most important, Gore has been a heavyweight con- 
tender for the White House who, in Clinton's words, 
“would be ready, should something happen to me, 
to immediately assume the office of President.” 

Take that, Bush-Quayle. Or, for that matter, 
Perot-Whoozis. Ross Perot, in fact, inexplicably 
talked about Gore as if he were describing his own 
yet-to-be-selected running mate, rather than Clin- 
ton’s. “Fine man, wonderful family,” burbled Perot 
“T think he’s an excellent choice.” 

So far as the polls can measure, the race has 
been tightening considerably since mid-June, when 
Clinton was running a poor third. A Te poll con- 
ducted last week showed a virtual three-way tie; 
Clinton actually was first at 28%, vs. 26% each for 
Bush and Perot, though the difference is statistical- 
ly insignificant. The Arkansan hopes to make fur- 
ther gains by presenting a picture of a united, mod- 
erate party at the convention in New York City. Last 
week he picked up the endorsement of onetime 
chief rival Paul Tsongas, who earlier had ensured 
that there will be no noisy platform fight by refusing 
to help bring amendments proposed by Jerry Brown 
to the floor (a few Tsongas amendments will be 
voted down quietly). New York Governor Mario 
Cuomo, after much wooing, agreed to make the 
nominating speech for Clinton. That 
prompted Vice President Quayle to gibe 
that Cuomo will need extra time to retract 
some of the nasty things he has said about 
the Arkansan. Jesse Jackson, grumbling as 
usual, nonetheless accepted a speech as- 
signment and was expected to issue a for- 
mal endorsement over the weekend. 

Alas for both Democrats and couch po- 
tatoes, love feasts make boring television. 
This one, in fact, will make next to no net- 
work television; asc, cas and nsc plan a 
mere one to two hours of live coverage a 
night. The best theater may be on the 
streets outside Madison Square Garden. 
Besides the inevitable demonstrations, 
casts of all the current Broadway musicals 
will put on a free, open-air show for con- 
ventioneers in Times Square. To protect 
the 5,000 delegates, 15,000 journalists and 
innumerable hangers-on expected, the city 
will flood the streets with police. And to 
drum up business, more than 100 New York 
restaurants—including some pricey ones 











are offering lunch specials for $19.92 (get it?). 
Even before it meets, the convention is stirring 
nostalgic memories of 1976, when the Democrats | 
met in New York to nominate another Southern 
Governor, Jimmy Carter, who went on to win, while 
the city, still on the brink of bankruptcy, got a huge 
lift in morale out of its successful performance as 
host. As some New Yorkers might phrase it in the 
native tongue, they should both be so lucky twice. 
(See related stories beginning on page 22.) a 


Fall of the Mighty 


The law snares an S&L swindler, an 7 
ex-envoy and a careless airline 


TAXPAYERS, ELDERLY INVESTORS, GRIEVING RELA- 
tives and individuals triumphed last week as a num- 
ber of powerful interests came before the bar of jus- 
tice. The legal actions included the following: | 
LINCOLN SAVINGS. A federal jury in Tucson award- 
ed $3 billion in damages against Charles Keating Jr. 
and three co-defendants for swindling thousands of 
savings and loan investors. The huge award may end 
up being more a symbol of public anger about the 
S&L debacle than a collectible judgment. The jury 
found that developer Conley Wolfswinkel, the Saudi 
European Investment Corp. and Continental South- 
ern conspired with Keating and officers in American 
Continental and its Lincoln Savings subsidiary to 
mislead government regulators. Keating, 68, is in 
prison in California on state criminal charges stem- 
ming from the same transactions. 

LOCKERBIE LIABILITY. Ina victory for the families 
of the 270 people who died in the 1988 bombing of 
Pan Am Flight 103 over Lockerbie, Scotland, a fed- 
eral jury in New York City found the defunct airline 
and two of its subsidiaries guilty of willful miscon- 
duct in allowing a bomb to be smuggled aboard. Two 
Libyans were indicted for the bombing last year, 
and Pan Am argued unsuccessfully that it should 
not be held responsible for the work of terrorists. 
Damages are still to be assessed; the plaintiffs are 
seeking more than $300 million, which would be 
paid by the airline's insurers. 

HUD SCANDAL. As the virtual queen of the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development from 1984 
to 1987, Deborah Gore Dean administered pro- 
grams intended for the poor to favor well-connected 
real estate developers and Republican consultants. 
Broadening a two-count indictment issued against 
her in April, a federal grand jury indicted Dean, 37, 
on 13 criminal charges of fraud, perjury and con- 
spiracy. The indictment accused her of using her 
position to dispatch $230,000 in Hup funds to John 
Mitchell, Richard Nixon’s Attorney General. 

THE SPOILS OF WAR. In a federal indictment in 
Denver, former Ambassador to Bahrain Sam Zak- 
hem and two associates were charged with accept- 
ing $7.7 million from Kuwait in 1990 to help win 
American public support for military action against 
Iraq. Zakhem, 56, who made an unsuccessful bid 
this year to become the G.o.p. Senate nominee from 
Colorado, was accused of failing to register with the 
Justice Department under the Foreign Agents | 











GROWING UP POOR IN THE U.S. 


The child poverty rate 


rose by more than 11% fissi Z 
during the 1980s, oe 
reaching 17.9% in mtisiana 
1989.* Black children New Mexico 


were the most likely to 


Highest poverty rates: 

33.5% 
32.8° Re 
27.5% 
West Virginia 25.9% 


fall into this group.In | Arkansas 25.0% 
1989 a black child had fy ace eset 
a 39.8% chance of ria 4 eens 

living in poverty, a Lowest poverty rates: 

Native American child New Hampshire 7.0% Mil 

a 38.8% chance and a iad ‘ —— 
Hispanic child a 32.2% | Connecticut 10.4% 

chance. The figure for | Alaska 10.9% 

Asian children was Maryland 10.9% 

17.1% and for white New Jersey 11.0% 
sation aie Hawaii 11.1% 


*Crvddren are Gefinad as those under 18 who are related to the head of the household 
Fer race and ethnic data, the defiminon inciudes all chikdren under 18. 


Registration Act and of avoiding U.S. income taxes. 
EXXON VALDEZ. The Alaska court of appeals over- 
turned a misdemeanor conviction against Joseph 
Hazelwood, captain of the tanker that ran aground 
in Prince William Sound in 1989, causing the na- 
tion’s worst oil spill. The court found that the state 
used tainted evidence against Hazelwood, but ac- 
knowledged that its decision was likely to be “‘a bit- 
ter pill for many Alaskans to swallow.” a 


Swabbing the Deck 


The Navy gets a squeaky-clean 
new boss—and another black eye 


EVEN AS DEFENSE SECRETARY DICK CHENEY MOVED 
last week to put the Tailhook scandal behind him by 
naming a squeaky-clean number cruncher as Act- 
ing Navy Secretary, the Pentagon found itself em- 
barrassed by new reports of sexual harassment and 
misconduct in the Navy. 

At the center of the new charges is Navy Lieut. 
Paula Coughlin, one of 26 women sexually molested 
during last year's Las Vegas Hilton convention of 
the Tailhook Association, an organization of Navy 
and Marine pilots. Coughlin told officials at the Na- 
val Investigative Service in November that the agent 
assigned to her case, Laney Spigener, not only invit- 
ed her to dinner and a drive in the country but, as 
she was sorting through photographs of Navy and 
Marine aviators in an attempt to identify those who 
had pawed her, also called her “sweetcakes.” Spi- 
gener was removed from the case and suspended 
for three days. In 1990 the agent had been suspend- 
ed for abusing his power in another matter. 

In his first message as the Navy’s Acting Secre- 
tary, former Pentagon comptroller Sean O'Keefe, 
36, called on all officers to cooperate “fully and 
truthfully” with the Pentagon probe into Tailhook. 
Appointed by Cheney for only a 120-day term, 
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NEW NAVY SECRETARY: 
Anumber cruncher 
sets out to get the 
service back on course 














THE GUEST STAR: 
Yeltsin centers a 
lineup of Major, 
Mitterrand, Kohl and 
Bush in Munich 
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O'Keefe will sidestep Senate approval. Good news 
for the Navy, since confirmation hearings would 
have given lawmakers another chance to sound off 
against the already scandal-weary service. & 


WORLD 


Misery Has Company 
—And Very Little Else 


Guest Yeltsin offers a bright idea, 
but the G-7 leaders come up empty 


GEORGE BUSH HAD A DELIGHTFUL VISIT TO MUNICH 
and Helsinki—sumptuous three-wine dinners, an 
evening at the ballet, vip tours of castles. But like 
other tourists, he also had his pocket picked. Bush 
had repeatedly vowed that at the Group of Seven 
summit of leading industrial democracies he would 
fight to batter down barriers to U.S. exports and 
thus create more jobs for Americans. Instead, the 
other six (Britain, Canada, France, Germany, Italy 
and Japan) shifted the focus away from trade and 
toward the civil war in what used to be Yugoslavia. 
Following the lead of French President Francois 
Mitterrand, Bush pledged to send “whatever it 
takes,” including U.S. fighter bombers and helicop- 
ter gunships, to protect food shipments to besieged 
civilians in secessionist Bosnia-Herzegovina. At a 
dinner of foreign ministers in Munich, Secretary of 
State James Baker told France's Roland Dumas that 
the U.S. was ready to make other major concessions 
to win a trade agreement if France would make 
deep and rapid cuts in farm subsidies. Would Paris 
reciprocate? ‘No,’ Dumas replied. But what, Baker 





asked, if France got all the concessions it wanted? 
Dumas repeated, coldly, “No.” The G-7 did vow to 
try for a trade agreement by year’s end—but that 
was the same pledge the leaders made in 1990 and 
1991. 

The only intriguing proposal at the G-7 summit 
came from Mr. 7/2. Though Russia is not a G-7 mem- 
ber, President Boris Yeltsin joined his fellow heads 
of government, by invitation, in Munich and tossed 
out a novel idea for paring down his country’s 
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crushing $70 billion foreign debt. He would trade 
property—land, factories, warehouses, oil and min- 
ing concessions—to Western investors, government 
and private, that would in turn cancel Moscow’s 
debts to them. The seven offered what German 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl called an extended breath- 
ing space. No details, but probably Russia can wan- 
gle a two-year moratorium during which it pays 
only interest on its loans. 

Otherwise, the meeting primarily illustrated 
that American miseries can find sympathetic but 
not very helpful international company. Nearly all 
of the other six are suffering from economic trou- 
bles or weak leadership or both. The seven deplored 
rising unemployment, lagging or declining produc- 
tion and financial turmoil. What might they do 
about it? The final communiqué said nothing specif- 
ic about any coordinated action. a 


Debt Bomb Defused? 


Brazil and banks reach a pact to 
end the crisis in Latin America 


LIKE MANY A SUPPOSED DOOMSDAY WEAPON, THE 
“debt bomb” has turned out to be a dud. That seems 
to be true in Latin America, anyway—and that was 
where countries had piled up by far the greatest 
amount of the international debt that sparked de- 
spair a decade ago. Experts feared that the tous 
would crush economies in the Third World, while 
defaults on the loans would bring down big banks 
and cause a First World financial crisis. 

One by one, however, the Latin countries have 
been negotiating agreements under which their 
creditors agreed to accept smaller repayments. The 
countries in return enacted economic reforms, 
chiefly steps to control inflation and open up to for- 
eign investment. Last week Brazil, the last major 
Latin and biggest Third World debtor, worked out 
an arrangement with 19 banks representing 300 
private creditors. The lenders will choose among 
six different ways to ease Brazil's burden of $44 bil- 
lion owed to private banks. Those electing to take 
smaller payments of principal or interest will get 
Brazilian government guarantees that they really 
can collect the remaining amounts. 

Former Federal Reserve Chairman Paul Volcker 
told the New York 7imes, “I think you can say that the 
Latin-American debt crisis is no longer acrisis.” _@ 


End of the Gold Rush 


Canadians haul in their nets as a 
two-year cod-fishing ban begins 


ON AUG. 10, 1497, KING HENRY VII OF ENGLAND 
awarded explorer John Cabot £10 for finding “the 
new isle,”’ and Newfoundland it has been ever since. 
Legend has Cabot’s men lowering wicker baskets 
into the teeming Atlantic and bringing them up lad- 
en with cod. For more than 400 years the hardy 
Newfoundlanders who settled “the Rock” competed 
vigorously with Europeans in the rich fishery that 





Whether they were headed for Nice or Normandy, French vacationers were forced to fry in traffic jams rather than bask in 
seaside sunshine. A 10-day truckers’ strike to protest strict licensing regulations produced more than 160 blockades on French 
highways before it ended last Wednesday. 


developed. Too vigorously: the cod supply has been 
so depleted that Canadian fishermen were forced 
last week to haul in their nets, traps and boats along 
the entire northeastern coast of Newfoundland and 
Labrador to begin a two-year total ban on fishing for 
northern cod, a $700 million business. 

“T've been at it since I was 10, with my dad and his 
dad, and I've never before collected relief,” said Eli 
Tucker, 73, putting away his $50,000 investment in 
boat and traps. Tucker and three sons fish from Quidi 
Vidi, one of more than 300 fishing villages on the 
rocky coast of Newfoundland. The ban, which will 
cost the province of 568,000 two-fifths of its annual 
fishing revenues, has idled 10,000 fishermen as well 
as 10,000 plant workers. The federal government is 
paying each worker a skimpy $188 a week for 10 
weeks until longer adjustment programs can be de- 
vised. What went wrong? Says Tucker: “Overfishing, 
the gold-rush attitude that all fishermen have.” 


CAMERA ANGLE 





B.C.C.1. Hits Home 


A Saudi bank roils the markets 
after its top officer is indicted 


ALL LAST YEAR AMERICANS HEARD OF THE LABYRIN- 
thine lawlessness of the Pakistani Bank of Credit & 
Commerce International. But unlike depositors 
shut out in places like Britain and Hong Kong, they 
felt no real impact. That changed after a New York 
grand jury indicted Sheik Khalid bin Mahfouz, head 
of Saudi Arabia’s National Commercial Bank, for 
fraud in connection with the scandal. Last week the 
Federal Reserve sought a $170 million fine from 
Mahfouz—the largest ever from an individual— for 
his alleged role in illegally buying a controlling in- 
terest in Washington’s First American Bankshares 
from B.C.C.1., and the Comptroller of the Currency 
ordered the close of N.C.B.'s New York branch. 
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Earlier in the week Mahfouz resigned his post 
“to combat these false charges,” and the same day 
silver plunged on European exchanges as his bank, 
Saudi Arabia's largest, dumped gargantuan 
amounts of the metal. The silver shock spilled into 
oil stocks, which helped fuel a 44-point slide in the 
Dow-Jones average on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Although silver and stocks recovered, the 
turmoil in those markets was the first close-to- 
home repercussion of the B.C.C.I. scandal in the 
U.S. It may not be the last. w 


ET CETERA 


BREAKING A SHAMEFUL SILENCE For years Japan has 
responded to questions about wartime prostitution 
with icy indifference. Officials denied government 
involvement in what historical records clearly 
show—that the Japanese military forced tens of 
thousands of Asian women into a vast network of 
government-run brothels during World War II. But 
in a move that reflects the country’s determination 
to upgrade its international image, Japan finally ac- 
knowledged government complicity and hinted it 
would consider extending financial assistance to 
the surviving victims. 


Big League Shuffle 


Baseball’s boss rearranges old 
rivalries and makes new enemies 


EVEN IF YOU DON’T FOLLOW BASEBALL CLOSELY, YOU 
have probably heard Chicago Cub fans (columnist 
George Will is a particularly lachrymose example) 
wailing about how their beloved North Side team 
has not been in the World Series since—horrors!— 
1945 or actually won one since—worse horrors!— 
1908. As if to take pity on the star-crossed Cubs, 
Baseball Commissioner Fay Vincent arranged for 
the club to play an easier schedule starting in 1993, 
a move prompted by the fact that the National 
League will grow from 12 to 14 teams next year. 
Sure, long-overdue geographic reform played a role 
in the four-club trade: the Cubs and the St. Louis 
Cardinals would move from the National League’s 
Eastern Division to the Western Division; the Atlan- 
ta Braves and Cincinnati Reds, two of the best clubs 
in baseball, would go East. But Vincent's secret 
agenda would give aging Cub stars Ryne Sandberg 
and Andre Dawson a fair shot at playing in the 
World Series before they retire. 

So are they celebrating at ivy-clad Wrigley Field 
in Chicago? Think again, for this is 1992, when the 
courts play a bigger role in baseball than they do in 
tennis. The Cubs are suing Vincent, contending that 
he overstepped his powers to act in “the best inter- 
ests of baseball” by ordering the team to switch divi- 
sions against its wishes. The real motivation of the 
Chicago Tribune Co., which owns the Cubs, is (sur- 
prise!) money: wen, the Tribune-owned supersta- 
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tion that shows the Cubs games, is worried that 
more night games on the West Coast will mean low- 
er TV ratings. True, the Atlanta Braves, with their 
own superstation wrss, surmounted similar ratings 
problems. Their solution (Cub fans, take note): the 
Braves made it to last year’s World Series. a 


Presumed Innocent 


Atrial ends with a nanny’s tenuous 
triumph and a baffling whodunit 


PARENTS WHO OPT FOR LIVE-IN CHILD CARE MUST 
often search long and hard for the sort of dedicated 
young woman who favors pushing strollers over 
pursuing more glamorous careers or beer-swilling 
boyfriends. Last year William and Denise Fischer 
figured they had found the right nanny in Olivia 
Riner, a demure 20-year-old who had worked as a 
nurse’s assistant in her native Switzerland and had 
come highly recommended by a referral agency. But 
only a few weeks after joining the Fischers, Riner 
was charged with an unthinkable crime: setting fire 
to the Fischers’ Thornwood, N.Y., home and mur- 
dering the baby girl she had been hired to protect. 

Although a month-long trial ended in Riner’s ac- 
quittal last week, the presiding judge expressed 
skepticism regarding her innocence, and the case 
remains shrouded in mystery. “I don’t start no 
fire,” Riner repeatedly stressed in her pained Eng- 
lish throughout the ordeal. Prosecutors never un- 
covered any evidence linking the au pair to the 
crime. Nor could they establish a motive. Yet Riner 
herself insisted that she and the child were alone in 
the house when the fire started. 

That leaves wide open the question of who could 
possibly have entered the house unnoticed and set it 
ablaze. During the trial, Riner’s attorney developed 
an unsubstantiated theory pointing the finger at a 
young man who dated William Fischer’s older 
daughter. The defense claimed the boy was so dis- 
tressed that the Fischers made him cut back on 
overnight visits once the baby was born that he de- 
vised a horrific plan of revenge. An independent in- 
vestigator will re-examine the case. a 


Was Huck Finn Black? 


A Twain scholar says a loquacious 
10-year-old inspired the character 


SO WHO WAS HUCKLEBERRY FINN ANYWAY? THE 
most celebrated hobo hero in American literature 
took on a new dimension when Shelley Fisher Fish- 
kin, a professor at the University of Texas at Austin, 
unveiled the research that went into her forthcom- 
ing book, Was Huck Black? Mark Twain and African- 
American Voices. 

Twain said Huckleberry Finn, the young narra- 
tor of his most famous book, was based on Tom 
Blankenship, a poor white boy in Hannibal, Mo. But 
Fishkin argues that Huck’s voice was in part in- 
spired by Jimmy, a 10-year-old black servant. 
Twain described this boy in an 1874 article in the 











New York 7imes as “the most artless, sociable and 
exhaustless talker I ever came across.” Added 
Twain: “He did not tell me a single remarkable 
thing, or one that was worth remembering. And yet 
he was himself so interested in his small marvels, 
and they flowed so naturally and comfortably from 
his lips that . . . llistened as one who receives a reve- 
lation.” Beyond fueling a lively debate among Twain 
scholars, Fishkin's thesis may help vindicate teach- 
ers who have been criticized for using the book on 
the ground that its portrayal of Huck’s constant 
companion Jim, whom Huck calls a “nigger,” is 
racist. 

Other Twain scholars made some intriguing dis- 
coveries about the writer's personal affairs. Victor 
Fischer and Michael Frank of the Mark Twain Proj- 
ect at the University of California, Berkeley, said 
some soon-to-be published letters show that in 
1869, Twain, at 33, had launched a campaign to con- 
vince Olivia Langdon, 23, that his wanderlust would 
cease if she married him. Wrote Twain: “It is my 
strong conviction that, married to you, I would nev- 
er desire to roam again while | lived.” Despite her 
reservations, Langdon finally relented. Twain tri- 
umphantly wrote to his family, “She said she never 
could or would love me—but she set herself the task 
of making a Christian of me. I said she would suc- 
ceed, but that in the meantime she would unwit- 
tingly dig a matrimonial pit & end by tumbling into 
it—& lo! the prophecy is fulfilled.” Langdon was wed 
to Twain for the remaining 34 years of herlife. 


Losing an Edge 


Japan, Germany and Switzerland 
begin to outpace the U.S. 


SUMMER VACATION GIVES EDUCATORS A CHANCE TO 
study education, this time with some depressing re- 
sults. The Department of Education reports that 
among adults 25 to 64, the U.S. still boasts the high- 
est percentage of high school graduates: 82% of 
Americans, vs. 79% of the Swiss, 78% of Germans 
and 70% of the Japanese. But the researchers found 
to their alarm that among younger adults, 25 to 34, 
the graduation rate is 91% in Germany and Japan, 
85% in Switzerland and 87% in the U.S. The study 
also noted a 2.5% overall drop in expenditures on 
education in the U.S. federal budget between 1980 
and 1991. Federal spending for elementary and 
high schools fell 7% during that period, while 
spending on higher-education programs plummet- 
ed 24%. 

The National Education Association delivered 
more bad news about American public schools in a 
study showing that, while 33% of students belong to 
minority groups, that holds true for only 12% of the 
nation’s teachers: 8% of them are black, 3% are His- 
panic and 1% are Asian. The nea also found that 
only 28% of teachers are men—the lowest percent- 
age in more than 30 years. Bob Chase, NEA vice pres- 
ident, termed the findings “disheartening. Students 
learn lessons about life both through formal in- 
struction and what they see around them. We need 
more male elementary school teachers and more 
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people of color at all grade levels.” Statistically 
speaking, the survey notes, the average public 
school teacher is a 42-year-old white married wom- 
an earning $31,790 a year. i 


ET CETERA 

JUVENILE DIVORCE COURT This ought to guarantee a 
livelihood to untold numbers of lawyers: Thomas 
Kirk, an Orlando circuit-court judge, says an 11- 
year-old boy can sue to “divorce” his parents. Kirk 
ruled that “Gregory K.” can seek to sever all legal 
ties with his natural parents so that he can be adopt- 
ed by a family with whom he has been living for nine 
months. Gregory’s lawyers claimed that he was 
abused by his natural parents. Children’s rights ad- 
vocates hailed the novel decision. 


Brrr! What 
Global Warming? 


The eruption of Mount Pinatubo is 
cooling the planet off—temporarily 


WHAT HARM MAN CAN DO, NATURE CAN UNDO—AT 
least for a while. While the alumni of the Rio envi- 
ronment conference undertake complex schemes to 
combat global warming, scientists are finding that 
Mother Nature is quietly applying her own highly ef- 
ficient methods. 

Since the Industrial Revolution, gases like car- 
bon dioxide and methane have been wafting into the 





| atmosphere, where they let the sun’s rays in to 
| warm the earth but keep excess heat from escaping 


back into space. Acting like the glass walls of a 
greenhouse, these gases have forced the planet's 
temperature up 0.8°C (1.5°F) over the past century 
or so. If the trend continues, temperatures could in- 
crease up to 5°C (9°F) within 50 years, raising the 
sea. level, distorting weather patterns and causing 
widespread environmental disruption. 

But now the ecological disaster known as global 
warming has been put off five years at least, thanks 
to last year’s eruption of Mount Pinatubo. When the 
Philippine volcano blew its top, it lofted some 20 
million tons of sulfur dioxide into the upper atmo- 
sphere. Since then, the stuff has circled the globe, 
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BUCKYBALLS 
These spherical, 
60- and 70-atom 
carbon molecules 
are named after 
Buckminster 
Fuller, who popu- 
larized the geode- 
sic dome they re- 
semble. They've 
never been seen 
outside the lab— 
until now. Geolo- 
gists tracked 
down buckyballs 
in the wilds of 
Russia in an un- 
usual, ancient, 
carbon-rich rock 
near the town of 
Shunga, close to 
the Finnish 
border. 
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NATURE'S SUNBLOCK: 
The clouds of ash 
seem to be acting asa 
worldwide sun shield, 
erasing a century’s 
worth of global 
warming 


forming a layer of droplets floating in the strato- | lies, say, or catsup, the pesticides become more con- 
sphere, between 19 and 23 km (12 and 14 miles) | centrated than they are in the field. Even then, the 


above the surface. Scientists predicted that the 
droplets would act as a worldwide sun shield. Satel- 
lite measurements are proving they were right: the 
planet has cooled off about 0.5°C (1°F) since Pina- 
tubo, erasing nearly a century's worth of rising tem- 





peratures. Unfortunately, the fallout will disappear 
in three to five years. After that, global warming 
should resume, as menacingly as ever. cy 


Red Light? Or Green? 


Two court decisions go in opposite 
directions on environmental hazards 


TALK ABOUT DOUBLE MESSAGES. TWO FEDERAL 
courts have come out with decisions that could 1) 
limit and 2) increase the number of toxic chemicals 
to which Americans are exposed. The first concerns 
four pesticides—used on crops including tomatoes, 
fruits and grains—that cause cancer in laboratory 
animals. When these crops are processed into jel- 


ae 
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Environmental Protection Agency says, the risk of 
cancer is 1 in a million at most, and the chemicals 
should stay on the market. 

But a 1958 law says any risk at all is unaccept- 
able, and a San Francisco court ruled that the Epa 
must ban the four; 31 others will probably be affect- 
ed too, and 30 more could be. That adds up to 20% of 
all pesticides used on crops. The gpa is deciding 
whether to appeal—and the pesticide industry is 
holding its breath. 

The other ruling involves worker safety: in 1989 
the Occupational Safety and Health Administration 
limited workplace exposure to more than 400 toxic 
substances. But osHa didn't make a separate case 
for each, as the law requires. Though that would 
have taken decades, an Atlanta court said the limits 
are invalid. Workers shouldn't panic: it’s unlikely 
that companies that have spent millions to comply 
with osna’s standards will now spend even more to 
have safeguards removed. a 


ET CETERA 

DRUG DANGER The antihistamine Seldane is a god- 
send to allergy sufferers because it doesn’t cause 
drowsiness. But the rpa reports that in 64 cases out 
of 200 million users worldwide, it has led to irregular 
heartbeats, heart attacks and even death. The dan- 
ger is to people with liver disease, people who take 
overdoses or those who take it with the antibiotic 
erythromycin or the antifungal drug Nizoral. Sel- 
dane will now get a stronger warning label. 


PHYSICIAN, WASH THYSELF he danger of infection 
makes it obvious that doctors and nurses should 
wash their hands often. Obvious, maybe, but not 
routine. In a study at the University of lowa Hospi- 
tal, doctors found that their colleagues lathered up 
less than half the time. And this was when they 
knew they were being watched. The rate is un- 
doubtedly even lower most of the time. 
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BORN. ‘lo Garth Brooks, 30, country singer who has sold 
nearly 20 million albums in three years, and Sandy Brooks, 
26: their first child, a daughter; in Nashville. Name: Taylor 
Mayne Pearl. Weight: 7 Ibs. 4 02. 


AILING. Annette Funicello, 49, former Disney Mouseketeer 
and Beach Party film sweetheart of Frankie Avalon; with 
multiple sclerosis; in Encino, Calif. Funicello, who was first 

diagnosed with the ailment five years ago, kept her illness a 
secret until the tabloids got wind of the story. 


DIED. Eric Sevareid, 7, versatile journalist whose career 
spanned five decades; in Washington. Sevareid succeeded as 
a reporter, editor, war correspondent, radio newscaster, 
television commentator, columnist and author. He first 
found fame as one of “Murrow’s boys,” a group of crack 
newsmen assembled by Edward R. Murrow for cgs radio in 


Europe just before World War II. In Paris in 1940, Sevareid 
scored a huge journalistic coup when he became the first 
newsman to report that France was about to surrender to 
the Germans. After the war Sevareid covered the founding of 
the United Nations, served as crs-rv's national correspon- 
dent in Washington and for nearly three decades contribut- 
ed eloquent, carefully crafted political commentaries. 


DIED. Emerson Foote, 85, advertising leader and foe of ciga- 
rette ads; in Carmel, N.Y. As president of Foote, Cone & Beld- 
ing in 1948, Foote dropped the $12 million American Tobac- 
co account. In 1964 he quit as chairman of McCann-Erickson 
because he was opposed to handling cigarette clients. “I am 
always amused,” he once said, “by the suggestion that ad- 
vertising, a function that has been shown to increase con- 
sumption of virtually every other product, somehow miracu- 
lously fails to work for tobacco products.” 
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OU’VE ALWAYS LOOKED GOOD IN BLACK. It’ a color that’ the very soul of 


sophistication and style. One that’s quite appropriate for the latest Mazda Miata. A car whose 

















technical sophistication has drawn rave reviews. And whose style has been hailed as classic in its 
own right. As with every Miata, the thrills are built in. You'll cut and thrust in city traffic or carve upa 
mountain highway with equal skill, all accompanied by the throaty growl of a tuned exhaust. The scent of 
leather and the exhilaration of top-down driving make the sports car experience complete. & So whether 
youre out for a day in the country or 
a night at the opera, youll find this 


Miata well-suited to the occasion. 


THE MAZDA MIATA 

Named a “’92 All-Star” by Automobile Magazine 
and one of the “Ten Best Cars” by Car and Driver. 
The black Miata comes with a tan interior and 
leather seats, and available BBS* alloy wheels. 
Plus a 36-month/50,000-mile, no-deductible 
warranty. See dealer for limited-varranty details. 
To arrange a formal introduction, simply call 
1-800-639-1000, 

* Seats upholstered in leather except 


on rear side of seatback and 
other minor areas 
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Fashioning an all-Southern, 
baby-boomer ticket and offering 
a retooled economic program, 
the Democratic candidate 








Chance 


By MICHAEL KRAMER 





IX MONTHS AGO, HE WAS DEAD. 

And then he was dead again. And 

again. And again. And in the end, 

he may be politically dead for 

real: more than half of all voters 
still harbor “major doubts” about Bill Clin- 
ton’s character and values. But for now, 
Clinton is The Man. His hapless primary 
competitors, the cowardice of others who 
shied from the fight, and his own dogged 
(and at times ruthless) determination con- 
spired to have Clinton appear in the swel- 
tering Arkansas sun last Thursday not 
only alive and well—his party's candidate 
for President—but the creator, almost lit- 
erally, of another just like him. Nominate 
one, get one free. 

So there they were, two perfectly 
coiffed, freshly scrubbed, oh-so-earnest 
fortysomething white Baptist Southerners 
in blue suits and ties, ignoring the sweat 
on their faces (as did the adoring blond 
wives at their sides), two self-confident 
moderates proclaiming themselves The 
Answer, The Change. They 
will rescue us from our mal- 
aise, says Clinton, because 
Americans don’t really hate 
politics, we are just “fed up 
with failure”—and failure is 
decidedly not what these two 
survivors are about. How 
could it be? Clinton and Gore 
lust for the pinnacle, but 
their motives are pure: “I tell 
you truthfully,” said Gore 
with a straight face (the 
same Gore, by the way, who 
previously derided as a “po- 
litical dead end” the position 
he now covets), “I didn't seek this ... I 
didn’t expect it. I'm here for one simple 
reason: I love my country.” 

A few hours later, slumped in a blue 
leather chair in the Governor's mansion, 
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vote? 






53 registered voters 
8-9 by Yankelovich 
iphing error + 3% 


Clinton told Time (in a rare display of intro- 
spection) that while he knows a great deal 
about an awful lot, what he knows best of 
all is how lucky he is. “In effect,” Clinton 
said, “I’m being given a chance to start 
again,” an opportunity he is 
determined not to blow, a pos- 
sibility confirmed by a dra- 
matic increase in the number 
of people who now say Clin- 
ton is “trustworthy” enough 
to be President (from only 
39% in April to 58% today). 
The state of play could be 
quite different. Clinton could 
be 20, even 30, points ahead 
of George Bush; the Presi- 
dent could be considering life 
after defeat; and Ross Perot 
could be doing whatever it is that makes a 


BUSH 
PEROT 


| self-described “world class” businessman 


world class. The nation’s economy is 
growing at the slowest rate since World 
War II; the recession from hell is claiming 
those who never heard of unemployment 
benefits; more people than ever before say 
the country is on the “wrong 
track”; and Bush, if he has a 
clue, is keeping it secret. 
Clinton should be planning 
the transition but, as he says, 
“the politics of personal de- 
struction have been proved 
very effective.” 

It is a measure of Clin- 
ton’s fortitude that he is even 
within striking distance. His 
equanimity in the face of 
charges that have driven oth- 
ers to retirement is almost 
superhuman. But here he is, 
the nominee, able to peruse a 
long list of vice-presidential possibilities 
before deciding to clone himself—and to 
find an even better, or at least less hobbled, 
version of himself at that. But for a certain 
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| arrogance and a definite slickness, Al Gore 
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readies himself for a grueling, 
down-and-dirty fall campaign 


is Clinton without flaws, the first expres- 
sion of Clinton’s second chance. 

“Do no harm” is the first rule of vice- 
presidential selection. “A running mate 
Richard Nixon once 
said, “but he can certainly 
hurt you.” Gore will appeal 
in the South and to environ- 
mentalists, say the talking 
points Clinton’s aides dis- 
tributed to the faithful last 
Friday. Gore's support for 
the Persian Gulf war will re- 
assure Reagan Democrats. 
Gore's Ozzie-and-Harriet 
marriage and his wife’s cru- 
sade against rock lyrics will 
add some much needed 
“family values” points to the 
ticket. Above all—it is the No. 1 talking 
point after the obligatory assertion that 
Gore could succeed Clinton without miss- 
ing a beat—Gore represents John Kenne- 
dy’s earlier claim that the “torch has been 
passed to a new generation’—and this 
much, at least, is certainly true. Clinton 
and Gore are the baby boomers (two of 
almost 80 million) taking on the last of 
the World War II-era leadership cadre— 
which has enjoyed an uninterrupted run 
from that conflict’s supreme commander 
for Europe (Eisenhower) to its youngest 
naval aviator (Bush). But crowing about 
the “generational thing” is little more 
than an obvious way of playing the cards 
that Clinton dealt himself. Had he chosen 
Lee Hamilton, as seemed likely for a while, 
the Clintonians’ spin would have pushed 
regional balance, foreign-policy experi- 
ence and aged wisdom. The fact is, the 
only problem Clinton had to avoid was a 
post-selection examination that could find 
his No. 2 wanting. With Gore, the chances 
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Upward, ever upward: Gore and Clinton 
greet supporters after the Governor 
announced his running mate 
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for such a disaster are minimized. He is, 
as the ticket’s pollster says, a “prudent” 
choice. Having run for President himself 
four years ago, Gore comes to the "92 race 
pre-scrutinized. He could turn people off 
(he can bore and appear obsequious, and 
sanctimony is often his stock in trade), but 
Al Gore will not embarrass. 


S CLINTON RECASTS HIS CAM- 

paign for the fall, his selection 

of Gore is only one of several 

significant moves. The easiest, 

this week’s convention, will be 
over in a flash. In days that some can still 
recall, national-party conventions wit- 
nessed the heaviest lifting; party bosses 
actually selected the candidates. Today 
conventions are little more than nationally 
televised pep rallies, quickly forgotten jun- 
kets that can nevertheless doom a candi- 
date’s chances if they deteriorate into par- 
ty-wrecking brawls. The TV exposure 
routinely provides the ticket a temporary 
bounce (4 points in the polls, on average), 
but the lingering memory of an unseemly 
tussle can cause voters to conclude that a 
candidate who can't control even a mean- 
ingless event cannot be trusted with big 
power. 

To assure that no such perception 
takes hold, Clinton has already done 
much. He has striven mightily to calm the 
Democrats’ traditional bat- 
tles: crafty negotiating has 
held platform fights to a 
minimum; a fair amount of 
begging secured Mario Cuo- 
mo’s participation as nomi- 
nator; and—no small mat- 
ter—Clinton’s handling of 
Jesse Jackson, while damp- 
ening minority enthusiasm 
(at least for now), has un- 
doubtedly aided his desire to 
reach for the center, which, 
after all, is where the votes 
are. But there is more to do. 
A harmonious conclave can leave fat cats 
smiling and help dent the campaign’s $4 
million debt. And if Clinton avoids a litany 
of policy prescriptions in favor of an evoca- 
tive recitation of his life story, his accep- 
tance speech can kick off the general elec- 
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tion campaign in a positive light few would 
have dreamed possible last February. 

Of perhaps greater importance is Clin- 
ton’s latest economic plan—the third, if any- 
one’s counting. In broad strokes, Clinton 
has changed his priorities dramatically. He 
used to emphasize deficit reduction and tax 
breaks for the middle class, but now consid- 


| ers “investment” the key to economic 


growth. Unfortunately, since 
everything he does and says 








proposals are elaborated, they could reso- 
nate with an electorate “fed up with fail- 
ure.” And when the debates come this fall— 
the events he is counting on for victory, 
since all else in the campaign is designed 
merely to keep him close in the polls—Clin- 
ton alone may be able to offer a coherent, 
optimistic future for a nation apoplectic 
about decline. 

Which is not to say that 
the low road won't be traveled 


should be geared toward re- 
pressing the conclusion that 
he is too slick for high office, 
Clinton is still loath to confess 
the change. He continues to 
deny the obvious; his advoca- 
cy of a middle-class tax-rate 


Is it a good idea 
to have two 
Southerners on 
the Democratic 
ticket? Yes 
Total 34% 


or that George Bush and his 
surrogates will be the only at- 
tack dogs in the race. “Every 
time somebody hits me,” Clin- 
ton said last winter, “I do my 
best to take their heads off. 
And it’s worked pretty well.” 


April 
59% 
CLINTON 39% 


cut was a sop to New Hamp- 
shire’s strapped primary vot- 
ers, and his scaling back of 
that promise today merely 
confirms a new and more so- 


stance for the fall effort. 

The real reason for the 
new emphasis was stated by 
one of Clinton’s top economic 
advisers two weeks ago: 
“Once we got into the num- 
bers,” said Harvard’s Robert 
Reich, “once we saw what it 
was going to require to devel- 
op a growth strategy ... and 
education [reform] and infra- 
structure—you can't do it all, 
you can't give everybody ev- 
erything.” Clinton could en- 
dorse Reich's honest explana- 
tion, but he won't. Against the 
evidence, he protests that he 
scaled back his middle-class 
tax-rate cut because of a 
worsening deficit. In fact, between the ap- 
pearance of the tax-cut notion last winter 
and its truncation three weeks ago, the 
numbers changed hardly at all. And it was 
he, not the media and his rivals, who made 
“too much” of the idea. Tax relief for the 
middle class was the center- 
piece of Clinton’s first eco- 
nomic plan and a staple of 
his early stump speeches 
and T'V commercials. 

Despite the discomfort 
Clinton shows when chal- 
lenged on such matters, his 
new economic plan is, on bal- 
ance, both wiser and more 
promising than his earlier ef- 
forts and a far sight better 
than the Administration's 
proposals (as well as Ross 
Perot’s, of course, since Perot 
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| is 10 days beyond his own deadline for get- 


ting real on the issues). Clinton still won't 
seriously tackle the spiraling cost of entitle- 
ment programs, and his health-care re- 
forms, which he identifies as the “key to ev- 
erything,” require further work. But as his 
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Which is putting it mildly. 
During the primaries, when 
Clinton seemed headed for 
oblivion, he struck back vi- 
ciously. When Paul Tsongas 
was gaining in Florida, Clin- 
ton erroneously claimed that 
Tsongas favored cutting So- 
cial Security benefits. When 
Jerry Brown emerged as the 
“anyone but Clinton” alterna- 
tive, Clinton said Brown op- 
posed abortion, which was 
simply untrue. 

Gore too will probably join 
the fray. He predicts a “long, 
hard fight,” and he proved in 
1988 that he can give as good 
as he gets. In fact, it was Mr. 
Straight himself who first 
struck at the Massachusetts 
prison-furlough program, 
which the Republicans then 
spun into the infamous Willie 
Horton commercials. And 
now that the people who brought us Willie 
Horton are back with a new anti-Clinton ad 
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| campaign, this cycle’s candidate is signal- 


ing clearly that he won't pull a Dukakis and 
roll over without a fight. Clinton told Time 
he is “not surprised” by a 60-sec, spot that 
invites the curious to call a number on the 
screen to “get to know Bill Clinton the way 
Gennifer Flowers did.” “This is the way the 
Republicans make a living in national poli- 
tics,” says Clinton, who scornfully dismiss- 
es the President's profession of innocence 
and Bush’s command that his troops lay off 
the “sleaze.” “He could stop this stuff... in 
a heartbeat,” says Clinton. 

Not to worry, though, Clinton prom- 
ises: he won't stoop. “I don’t want to get 
into the same thing they do,” he says. But 
others might, right? Right, says Clinton, 
alluding to the recent Spy magazine arti- 
cle detailing the President's alleged wom- 
anizing. “You know,” he says, “when you 
live by the sword, you have to be careful.” 

Uh-huh. O.K. Enjoy the week—and 
then sit back and fasten your seatbelts. 
Revel in the sweetness and the wholesome 
politics while you can. It won't last long. @ 
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An Interview With 


He denounces the politics of personal destruction 
and says that Bush himself is to blame for it 


By HENRY MULLER and JOHN F. STACKS LITTLE ROCK 





Q. You are about to be nominated for the 
presidency of the United States, the fulfill- 
ment of a long ambition. What are your feel- 
ings about that achievement? 

A. | feel very grateful to the people who 
made it possible and to the people here at 
home without whom I would not have 
been in a position to run. I feel humbled by 
it; it's an awesome responsibility. And I 
feel determined, as determined as I've 
been since I’ve begun this. There is a feel- 
ing, I think perhaps more intense among 
people my age and a little older, that this is 
a moment we have to try to turn the coun- 
try around, revive it economically, reunite 
it, renew it 


Q. What do you make of what you've had 


| togo through to get to the nomination? 


A. I don’t know—I'll probably have to go 
through some more if the Republicans 
have their way 


Q. Given the mood of the country, the state 
of the economy and the President’s lack of 
popularity, why are you not going into this 
convention with a 20-point lead? 


A. First of all, a lot of this is not accidental 
We live in a time when the politics of per- 
sonal destruction have been proved very 
effective. This President got there not with 
a vision but by first taking out his primary 
opponents and then taking out his gener- 
al-election opponent. We also live in a time 
when people think pretty poorly about 
anybody who is in public life. So you carry 
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that baggage with you, and winning the 
primary process has often been almost as 
much a negative as a positive. Then you've 
got probably the deepest disillusionment 
with the American political system in my 
lifetime, much deeper than it was at Wa- 
tergate. We will have more new members 
of Congress as a result of it 

It means I've got a real job to do to dem- 
onstrate to people that I’m not part of the 
problem. I've been part of the solution for 
years, and I'm going to be as President 
This Perot phenomenon is in part the re- 
sult of people’s sense that both parties 
have let them down in Washington, which 
is true. Americans want to hate politics, 
and the political system, but they desper- 
ately want it to work 

I think I’m being given a chance in ef- 
Under the circum- 
stances, after all I've been through, to be 
in what is a functional three-way dead 
heat is not all that bad. I'll take that. 





fect to start again 


Q. Floyd Brown {creator of the Willie Hor- 
ton ads in 1988] is ready to air a new attack 
advertisement, featuring Gennifer Flowers 


A. Well, that’s the way the Republicans do 
things. That’s one of the reasons the 
country’s in the fix it’s in today, because 
too many people have voted on base in- 
stincts and diversion and division. This 
will be a test in this election not just of my 
character but of the larger character of 
the American people and what they want 
for their country and whether they’re 


or 


Zo 


—— 











prepared to make the changes it will take 
to turn the country around. That doesn't 
bother me. 


Q. /t doesn't bother you? 


A. It doesn’t bother me in the sense that 
I'm not surprised by it. This is the way the 
Republicans make a living in national 
politics, by destroying their opponents. 
That's their bread and butter. They don’t 
care if they are hypocritical. They don’t 
care if they are fair. They don’t care if | 
they’re dealing with doctored evidence. 
They don’t care anything about that. 
That's their deal. They are not interested 
in governing and changing. They are very 
interested in maintaining power. It 
worked for them in 1988, so they’re going 
to run this dog out in "92 and see if it will 
work again. 


Q. When you hear them talk about Gennifer 
Flowers, do you want to talk about Jennifer 
Fitzgerald [the subject of unproven rumors 
about a relationship with Bush]? 


A. No. You know that if they do this, the 
free media may extend beyond Spy maga- 
zine [whose current issue features a story 
about alleged extramarital affairs by 
Bush]. When you live by the sword, you 
have to be careful. There is a certain arro- 
gance and relative hypocrisy in all this 
that’s pretty appalling. You know, when I 
hear them talking about that, what I want 
to talk about is my life, my family, my rec- 
ord. I'm out here worrying about what’s 
happening to the rest of the country. Why, 
with the worst economic record in 50 
years, would we be having an election talk- 
ing about this? 

They can’t afford to be judged on their | 
record or on their vision for the future. 
They can’t afford to be judged on Ronald 
Reagan’s standard: Are you better off 
than you were four years ago? Or on the 
“kinder, gentler” standard. Would you be 
better off four years from now? And that’s 
what I've got to remind the people of. 


Q. So you think attacking your opponents 
personally would be counterproductive? 


A. | have taken the position that I would 
fight on political issues and the differ- 
ences that we have over record and issues. 
What these people have done to pollute 
our politics is wrong. Not only dishonest 
but just wrong. And I don’t want to get into 
doing the same thing they do. And no one, 
no serious person, believes that Floyd 
Brown is independent of the Republican 
campaign. 





Q. Do you find the President complicit in 
this? 

A. Yeah, I just don’t believe that he doesn’t 
know about it. He could stop this stuff in a 
heartbeat. You know, this is the good cop- 
bad cop thing they always do. They feel 
they've got a personal destruction ma- 
chine over at the Republican Committee 
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that rivals the kes. That’s what they do. I 
don’t mind if they want to run down Ar- 
kansas because it’s always been a poor 
state, or go after my record on the issues, 
but they believe that the press is giving 
them leave to go beyond what has ever 
been considered the acceptable bounds of 
political-campaign discourse. They basi- 
cally believe there is no difference now in 
tabloid journalism and legitimate journal- 
ism, and the whole thing is in free fall, and 
they’re going to take advantage of it. I be- 
lieve the best way for me to demonstrate 
my character is to make sure people know 
the whole story of my life and my work 
and my family and what I'm fighting for in 
this election. So you know, we'll just have 
a little contest and see who's right about 
the American people. 


Q. What do you hear when Dan Quayle 
talks about family values? Is that code for 
something? 

A. Well, yes and no. I have a little different 
take on this than some people do in our 
party. I think family values are impor- 
tant. You can’t raise children without 
them. On the other hand, the Republicans 
don’t feed hungry children. They don't 
dignify work. My beef with Quayle is not 
his saying fathers should take responsi- 
bility for their children or that it’s a good 
thing when a child’s fortunate enough to 


have two parents to take care of him or | 


her. My beef is that they use the issue of 
family values in two ways that are not le- 
gitimate. One is as a flat-out excuse for 
their not having done anything. And the 
second is it’s a wedge issue. The implica- 
tion is always: We the Republicans repre- 
sent your family values and the other 
guys don’t. You know, I was looking at my 
wife and child and Al Gore’s family up 
there today and thinking that we were 
not without family values. I was sitting 
out there under that carport with my 87- 
year-old great-uncle the other day, who 
did so much to raise me when I was a kid, 
and thinking that we were not without 
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family values. The clear implication is 
Clinton, Cuomo, all these guys, they are 
in a cultural élite and they don’t really 
share your values, they don’t live by 
them, they don’t like them, they don’t like 
you. You know that's their whole deal— 
it’s a bunch of bull. 


Q. Did your choice of Al Gore have much to 
do with your perceptions of Quayle? 

A. No. We've not been close. I mean, we 
were friendly but not close, even though 
we're neighbors. But I looked around the 
country for people I thought had real abili- 
ty, real character, real achievement. | 
found that there were a remarkable num- 
ber of things where we had the same pas- 
sions, like the economy and children’s is- 
sues, and areas where he knew things that 
I didn’t just by the nature of his job, and 
where he had a real important perspective 
that I thought would be important for my 
presidency, like in defense and arms con- 
trol and foreign policy and issues that are 
important for the whole world, like his 
environmental positions. 


Q. How much time did you spend with him 
before the choice? 


A. I had one very long meeting with him. | 
knew a lot about him. I was real familiar 
with his record, but we just never spent a 
lot of time together. We set up a time to 
talk, and | thought it would go on about an 
hour, and I talked to him for nearly three 
hours. It was fascinating. I mean, first of 
all I was somewhat surprised that he 
would discuss it with me. 


Q. Why is that? 

A. I don’t know. I just didn’t know whether 
it was a good thing for him to do, or wheth- 
er it would be something he would be in- 
terested in doing. But I decided that he 
really loves his country. And that he really 
does believe, just like I do, that we just 
couldn't pass this election. 

I think the Earth Summit in Rio had a 
big impact on him too. He wanted America 
to be a leader in these areas, and he found 
our country dragging its feet. He saw the 
Germans and Japanese down there just 
eating our lunch, selling environmental 
technology and environmental cleanup 
stuff all around the world. | think that 
really may have been something that 
made him even more determined to enter- 
tain this partnership. 


Q. You didn’t have to sell him the idea? 

A. This is not the sort of thing where a 
thoughtful person would be eager, so | 
don’t know that he was eager, but he was 
determined. I think you know he felt ex- 
actly like he said out there today: there 
are a lot of us, and I guess in our genera- 
tion, who went through a lot of things be- 
cause we were children of the "60s, and 
we believe the time has come for us to se- 
cure this country’s future. Every genera- 








tion has to do it, and about every genera- 
tion something fairly bad happens to 
America—it's endemic to the human 
condition. 


Q. How important was it that he had been 
around the presidential campaign block 
once and probably wouldn't be presenting 
you with any surprises? 

A. What | thought was important is that 
he knew it’s a process like nothing else 
and that he had a real sense of how to 
handle himself with the press and how to 
communicate to the people. | thought that 
with only a four-month campaign, there 
was a lot of learning he wouldn't have to 
go through that other people would, and 
we wouldn't have to worry about what 
might happen that would be destructive 
for him. 


Q. Senator Tsongas has now endorsed you, 
but Jesse Jackson criticized your choice of Al 
Gore. Mario Cuomo agreed to nominate you, 
but not without giving you a little difficulty. 
Do you get the feeling the Democratic Party 
is ever going to pull together to elect a 
President? 

A. Oh, I think so. Keep in mind that this 
has always been sort of a fractious bunch. | 
mean, look at what Truman had to con- 
front in '48. And Kennedy didn’t get John- 
son to agree to run with him until he got to 
the convention. You know these are not 
unprecedented difficulties. In fact, in 
some ways we are more united than we 
normally are. 


Q. The emphasis in your economic program 
seems to have changed. You started off 
months ago saying you thought you could re- 
duce the deficit to zero your first term—now 
you're talking about reducing it by half. 

A. When | started in New Hampshire 
working with those numbers, we felt the 
deficit was going to be about $250 billion a 
year, not $400 billion. The second thing 
that has really made a big impression on 
me is the argument of those 100 econo- 
mists, who recommended a $50 billion in- 
crease in investment on a one-year basis to 
get the economy going again, even if it all 
was added to the deficit. | didn’t buy the 
argument that we should just add it all to 
the deficit, but what impressed me about 
their argument is that we had an invest- 
ment deficit in this country that was as big 
as or bigger than the budget deficit, and 
that without increased investment you 
couldn't get growth, and without growth 
you could never do anything on the budget 
deficit. Now, I’ve seen politicians for 12 
years talk about a growth dividend that 
didn’t materialize and underestimate the 
deficit. But it is clearly true that the pri- 
mary components of the deficit today are 
low growth and uncontrolled health-care 
costs. And low growth manifests itself 
both in terms of less money going into the 
Treasury and more people making claims 
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on entitlements. So | did go back and em- 
phasize investment more because I think 
without it, you could never get enough 
growth to balance the thing anyway. 


Q. /sn't there a political vulnerability there, 
another big-spending Democrat coming 
down the pike? 

A. If you look at it, I've got more budget 
cuts in my budget than Bush has advocat- 
ed. Bush has expanded parts of the gov- 
ernment that I recommended restricting, 
including total federal employment. | 
want a leaner bureaucracy and more in- 
vestment. Most of that will go into private 
hands. If you build roads and bridges and 
high-speed rail networks, that money 
winds up being spent on contracts in the 
private sector. I've always supported in- 
creased investment targeted to areas that 
would promote economic growth and edu- 
cation, but I’ve tried to restrict the growth 
of what you might call the permanent 
government. 


Q. On the entitlement side, you've in effect 
postponed whatever big bite you might take 
out of entitlements by saying it’s part of the 
health-cost problem, but there’s no mention 
of Social Security. 

A. Well, | wouldn't rule that out. I just 
didn’t put it in for sure. I want to look at it. 
The explosion of health-care costs is the 
entitlement problem. And it swamps the 
fact that upper-income people get them 
and that they don’t pay full taxes on them 
or whatever, it’s just not even close. So my 
belief is that the great challenge of my Ad- 
ministration on the entitlements issue 
would be to prove you could bring health 
costs back down to no more than the rate 
of inflation. That is light-years more im- 
portant than anything else. As a matter of 
common fairness, you ought to ask upper- 
income people to pay more for what they 
get. But it’s more symbolic than real. The 
real money is in reducing poverty so you 
reduce the number of people making 
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claims. And then to do something about 
health-care costs. 


Q. What I hear you saying is we can get out 
of our troubles without anyone but the rich 
paying a little bit more. 


A. That’s what I believe. The middle class 


| has paid through the nose for a decade. 


We have to be somewhat wary of making a 
problem of inadequate income even worse 
by taxing people whose incomes are going 
down. That's my premise. 


Q. Do we understand correctly that except 
Sor the top 2% of incomes in this country, 
you are not going to raise taxes? That 98% 
of the people in this country are going to get 
from you the same pledge that 100% got 
from George Bush in 1988? 


| A. Those are two different things. The 





thing | think will work is to raise the top 
tax rate on people with gross incomes 
above $200,000 to 35% or 36% and put a 
surtax on people with incomes of a million 
dollars or more a year. But it would not be 
fair for you to say I'm running on a read- 
my-lips pledge just because I'm in princi- 
ple opposed to raising taxes on the middle 
class. | think Bush made a terrible mistake 
saying “Read my lips” without knowing 
what the facts were, and I don’t want to get 
into that. 


Q. President Bush went to war over Kuwait. 
He has talked about the possibility of U.S. 
intervention in Yugoslavia under a U.N. um- 
brella, Now that the cold war is over, when 
and where is the use of American force 
overseas justified? 


| A. When our vital interests are at stake, 


when there is a clear, sharply defined ob- 
jective that is achievable at acceptable 
cost, and when you are sure you can build 
the support here at home. The gulf war is 
a good example of that. Especially when it 
can be done through multinational sup- 
port. It’s appropriate for us to support the 
airlift to Sarajevo. If we do get involved 
further there, it certainly ought to be 


| through a U.N. aegis and not on our own, 


and we need to be very careful that we 


| don't have a European Beirut. 


Q. Do you really think it will be a three-man 
race all the way, or will one candidate fade? 
A. don’t know. I don’t know because this is 
a strange year. How many Americans are 
out there who won't listen to anybody who 
holds any elected office, who has ever been 
identified with any political party? I don’t 


| know. And that really is unfathomable. 


Q. /s it your sense that the public has got to 
the point where it's saying yes to change and 
the question is who is going to do it? 

A. Almost. I think the public says, We want 
change, who can do it, and dare | take a 
chance? The message I want to send is 
that you have to take a chance, and here's ° 
your best chance. x 
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~GO 
Sense 


By WALTER SHAPIRO 


Q. How do you tell Al Gore from a room- 
ful of Secret Service agents? 
A. Gore’s the stiff one 


HESE DAYS, TENNESSEE SENATOR 
Al Gore—the bottom half of Bill 
Clinton's Democratic baby- 
boomer ticket—freely retells this 
joke about his wooden campaign 


style in his ill-fated 1988 presidential race. 
The self-deprecating humor is a reflection 
of Gore's hard-won sense of ease, the tem- 
pering of the fires of ambition, the self- 
awareness that comes with staring trage- 
dy in the face and surviving 

It was April 1989, and Gore, already 
mulling another presidential race, was leav- 
ing Baltimore's Memorial Stadium after tak- 
ing his six-year-old son Albert III to watch 
the Orioles. Suddenly the boy darted out of 
his father’s grasp—and into the postgame 
traffic. A car struck young Albert, throwing 
him 30 feet into the air. By the time Gore 
reached his son's side, the child was lying in 
a gutter, without breath or pulse, suffering 
from massive internal injuries. The Senator 
just held his only son and prayed 

The boy recovered, but it took months 
and extensive surgery at Johns Hopkins 
Hospital in Baltimore. Gore moved into his 
son's hospital room for those first few weeks 
and tried to maintain his Senate duties from 
the child's bedside. “It was a terrible jolt for 
Al, a defining moment,” says a longtime 
friend. “Al hasn't been the same since.” 

He eventually abandoned plans to run 
for President in 1992. As Gore explained in 
an interview with Time last week, “It was a 
shattering experience for our whole family 
And yet it has been in so many ways a great 
blessing for us. | never thought at the time 
I'd ever be able to say that. It completely 
changed my outlook on life.” 

In a way, this new outlook may be re- 
sponsible for Gore’s place on the ticket. 
Clinton and Gore—the new gold dust twins 
of the Democratic Party—had been eyeing 
each other warily for years, Only 19 
months apart in age (Gore, 44, is the youn- 
ger), they have been in many ways so simi- 
lar, so driven, so high-test-scores smart, 
so blue-suit sincere that it once seemed in- 
evitable that their ambitions for the White 
House would collide. Consider the dual- 
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At the Rio summit—here flanked by Brazilian Indians—the Senator was a one-man truth squad 


ities: both are new-ideas moderates with a 
policy wonk's love of the intricacies of 
complex issues; both boast blue-ribbon 
educational pedigrees and are not 
ashamed to show it; both are Southern 
3aptists who married strong, assertive 
blond women; and both, having achieved 
political success early in life, have never 
made a secret of their zeal for higher of- 
fice. In fact, Clinton almost jumped into 
the 1988 presidential race to vie with Gore 
for Southern support. 

Given the potential for conflict, it is 
surprising that personal chemistry be- 
tween the two men clinched the vice-pres- 
idential nod for Gore. ‘The big factor was 
the personal and political comfort level 
Bill felt with Gore,” explains a senior Clin- 
ton adviser. “Every time, Bill would come 
away from a conversation with Gore and 
say, ‘He’s so smart.’ ” 
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A failed White House 
run and his son’s 
accident tempered 
and matured him 





There was no blinding flash of light, no 
excited cry of “Eureka!” when Clinton 
made his decision late Wednesday night 
at the end of a two-hour meeting. The 
Democratic nominee had been listening to 
pro-and-con discussions on the merits of 
the six finalists (Gore, Congressman Lee 
Hamilton and Senators Harris Wofford, 
Bob Kerrey, Jay Rockefeller and Bob Gra- 
ham). Suddenly, without fanfare, Clinton 
said, “I think I'm ready. I think I’m going 
to ask Senator Gore to run.” 

That low-key moment brought to an 
end a search process that began with 40 
names supplied by Warren Christopher 
and his team. In late June, Clinton mused 
aloud to an old friend about whether the 
ultimate hero, General Norman Schwarz- 
kopf, might be available. The name of New 
York Governor Mario Cuomo continually 
wafted on the periphery of the delibera- 


to challenge President Bush 


tions. Christopher recounts that he had 
only “an incomplete discussion” by phone 
with a harried Cuomo, who never clarified 
whether he was willing to be considered. 
Others suggest Clinton believed to the last 
that if pressed, Cuomo would probably 
take a spot on the ticket. 

Part of Gore's appeal is that he but- 
tresses Clinton on his weakest flank—the 
nagging questions about character. Politi- 
cally it helps that Gore’s wife Tipper has 
been crusading for years to label rock mu- 
sic to alert parents to obscene lyrics. Tip- 





per and the three youngest 
Gore children were near cen- 
ter stage all during the un- 
veiling last week of the new 
Democratic ticket. Such 
placement was not acciden- 
tal. As Mickey Kantor, Clin- 
ton’s campaign manager, 
puts it, “The more you look 
at Bill Clinton and Al Gore 
and those families standing 
together, the more you rec- 
ognize this ticket represents 
new, fresh change—action.” 

Gore strengthens Clinton 
in three other 
geosphere, geopolitics and geography. As 
the Democratic leader on environmental 
issues (he headed the Senate delegation to 
the Rio summit and adroitly challenged 
Bush on global warming), Gore strength- 
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ens Clinton’s shaky appeal to affluent sub- 
urbanites and West Coast voters. A 
thoughtful moderate on foreign policy, 
Gore was one of only 10 Senate Democrats 
to support Bush by voting to authorize the 
use of force to drive Saddam Hussein from 
Kuwait. The last time the Democrats ran 
with an all-border-state ticket was 1948— 
and Missouri’s Harry Truman and Ken- 
tucky's Alben Barkley won the upset of the 
century. 

Despite their affinities, Gore’s back- 
ground could not be more different from 
Clinton’s. The son and namesake of a fa- 
bled three-term liberal Senator from Ten- 
nessee (the senior Albert Gore is now 84), 
he grew up mostly in Washington, spend- 
ing his teenage years in the family suite in 
the Fairfax Hotel on Embassy Row and at- 
tending the prestigious St. Albans School. 
When it came time for college, Gore filled 
out just one application—to Harvard. 
There he impressed professors who would 
later prove to be politically useful, most 
notably Martin Peretz, the editor in chief 
of the New Republic. 

Like Clinton, Gore protested the Viet- 
nam War—and anguished about the politi- 
cal consequences of resisting the draft 
But the Gore electoral career that was on 


| am three and we are four: Gore in 1951 with mother, 
father (then in the House) and sister Nancy, who died in'84 





the line was that of the candi- 
date’s father—Albert 
nior—who also opposed the 
war and was facing a bitter 


se- 


1970 re-election fight that he 
would ultimately lose. Gore 
was inducted into the Army 

Exe in mid-1970 and ended up 

21% serving for six months in 
Vietnam as a reporter for 
military publications, a sol- 
dier who never saw a shot 

C) 
59% fired in combat 
i: 4 After Vietnam, Gore 


joined the staff of the Nash- 
ville 7ennessean, a protégé 
of editor John Seigenthaler 
Columnist Michael Kinsley captured 
Gore's lifelong ability to attract mentors 
when he described him as “an old person’s 
idea of a young person.” Gore abandoned 
journalism in 1976 to run for the House. A 
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workhorse from the moment he returned 
to Washington in 1977, Gore still found 
time to play basketball regularly in the 
House gym with a group that included fel- 
low Congressman Dan Quayle. By 1984, 
when he ran for the Senate, Gore had 
already made his mark as an arms-control 
expert. 

As a fledgling presidential candidate in 
1988, Gore ran credibly in the South before 
badly embarrassing himself by embracing 
New York City Mayor Ed Koch and his ven- 
detta against Jesse Jackson in New York's 
pivotal primary. Gore was trying to rebuild 
his political image after that ’88 pratfall 
when his son had the accident. And life for 
Gore changed forever 

In his son’s hospital room at Johns 
Hopkins, Gore began writing Earth in the 
Balance, a rare political volume actually 
crafted by its author. In the book's intro- 
duction, Gore sketches out the other 
forces that helped alter his world view af- 
ter his son's injury: “I had also just lost a 
presidential campaign; | had just turned 
forty years old. | was, in a sense, vulnera- 
ble to the change that sought me out in the 
middle of my life.” 

What Gore does not mention in the 
book—and did not, in fact, publicly reveal 

until last week—is the pivotal 
role psychological counsel- 
ing played in helping him 
and his wife recover from 
> their boy's brush with death 
The hospital told them, Gore 
recounts, “Don’t be afraid to 
ask for family counseling.” 
> The Gores took this advice 
“We grew tremendously by 
becoming aware of how we 
were dealing with it and how 
we were relating to one an- 
other in the midst of it,” the 
Senator says. “I strongly rec- 
ommend to any family—un- 
dergoing an experience re- 
motely similar to what we 
went through—not to be afraid to do this.” 
The subject is still painful for Gore, as well 
as politically sensitive—and in his Time in- 
terview he balked at revealing the dura- 
tion and the precise nature of the counsel- 
ing, saying, “I don’t feel the need to go into 
a lot of details.” 

The political arena is not an environ- 
ment that normally fosters emotional 
growth. When Gore was running for Presi- 
dent in 1988, there was, despite his clear 
mastery of the issues, an aura of callow- 
ness about him—a certain not-ready-for- 
prime-time quality. But there is the sense 
that his family’s terrible ordeal—and the 
entrance into his middle years—have ma- 
tured and perhaps softened Gore. If that is 
indeed the true measure of the Tennessee 
Senator, Gore is now prepared for a nation- 
al race in ways that can never be gleaned 
from a briefing book —With reporting by 
Ann Blackman/Washington 
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Gore, left, with Clinton visiting the Arkansas Children’s Hospital last week in Little Rock 


The Other Partner 


IPPER 


She may be a stay-at-home, 
but she enlightened the 
rock industry without giving 
up her drums 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


HEN HILLARY CLINTON SAID 

she wasn't one of those wom- 

en who stay home and bake 

cookies, she could have been 

talking about Tipper Gore 
Al and Tipper met at his senior prom 
They dated each other exclusively while 
he was at Harvard and she got her psy- 
chology degree from Boston University 
Later she earned a master’s degree. But 
since her husband was first elected to Con- 
gress in 1976, Tipper—a nickname her 
mother gave her as an infant from a favor- 
ite lullaby—has spent most of her time 
rearing the couple's four children in Ar- 
lington, Va. Her main career is momwork: 
carpooling the kids, cheering at ball 
games, supervising homework. 

Even so, maybe while the cookies were 
cooling, Tipper has managed to get out of 
the house. In 1985 she set out on a cam- 
paign against sex, drugs and violence in 
rock lyrics that cowed the record industry 
into putting parental-advisory stickers on 
the most raw-edged albums. Two years lat- 
er, she published Raising PG Kids in an X- 
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Rated Society, a how-to manual for parents 
who want to fight poptrash. When her hus- 
band launched his unsuccessful 1988 
White House bid, there was speculation 
that Tipper’s crusade would cost him the 
support of mrvoters. Four years later, with 
family values finding their way into every 
Republican sound bite, she looks not so 
much prudish as prescient. “I feel like I've 
been a voice in the wilderness,” she says. 

ripper Gore also has the advantage of 
knowing that family values are sometimes 
arrived at the hard way. Friends say that 
in the late 1980s the Gore marriage went 
through a rough patch, strained first by 
the implacable career focus of a man who 
has eyed the White House for years, then 
by the shock of an automobile accident 
that nearly killed their only son. 

Though the boy survived, his long and 
difficult recovery laid bare stresses in 
their marriage. “For Al, there was tre- 
mendous guilt that he should have been 
watching [his son] more closely,”” says a 
friend. “With Tipper, it was anger. It’s 
very tough on a marriage to go through 
this stuff.” The Gores entered a counsel- 
ing program designed to help families en- 
dure a medical crisis. Tipper insists that 
“there was no trouble in the marriage, 
{but] when you face an extremely trau- 
matic situation that drops like a bomb, the 
smart thing to do is deal with the trauma.” 

The Gores emerged with a different 
kind of partnership, putting more empha- 
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sis on teamwork. In April 1987, when she 
learned that her husband was making 
plans for his unsuccessful White House 
bid of the following year, Tipper reported- 
ly hit the roof: he hadn't let her in on the 
news. Gore’s decision to accept Clinton's 
offer of the vice-presidential slot was ar- 
rived at differently, after much family de- 
liberation. “Everyone liked the idea that 
the campaign would last three and a quar- 
ter months,” she says precisely, if a bit op- 
timistically. This time, a lengthy bid for 
the presidency, which might have taken a 
year or more, would have been too much, 
“We didn’t want to be separated.” 


“You’ve heard the lyrics 


You make love and you kill 


dite Where 


outcry been? 


bitch has the 


People around Tipper say her son's 
brush with death left her changed. “She 
seems beaten down,” says a friend. “Quiet 
and not as assertive as she normally was.” 
She had already been burned by some of the 
reaction to her campaign against obscene 
rock lyrics. While she always insisted that 
government censorship was never her goal, 
she found herself the target of a counterat- 
tack led by the a.c.L.u. Frank Zappa called 
her a “cultural terrorist.” Hollywood liber- 
als—who were also big Democratic contrib- 
utors—piled on, which led her husband's 
advisers to encourage him to distance him- 
self from his wife's effort. 

Even that didn’t cause her to back off 
entirely. The Parents’ Music Resource 
Center, based in Arlington, Va., which she 
formed in 1985 with a few other well-con- 
nected Washington wives—including Su- 
san Baker, the wife of Secretary of State 
James Baker—still supplies schools and 
law-enforcement groups with updates. 
“The message is the same,” she says. “To 
be educated and aware of the messages in 
pop culture. I advanced this idea years 
ago, and | advocate it today.” 

It used to make her wince to hear peo- 
ple accuse her of hating rock ’n’ roll. To 
prove them wrong, she would point to her 
well-worn collection of Beatles, Rolling 
Stones and Grateful Dead albums as evi- 
dence of a normal ‘60s youth. (Like her 
husband, she admits to having tried mari- 


juana.) For good measure, she would re- 


mind reporters that she used to play the 
drums in high school (she still has her old 
drums set up in the basement). Maybe Tip- 
per is more like Hillary than she at first ap- 
pears. And maybe Hillary is getting more 
like Tipper. Last week, after Gore agreed to 


join the Democratic ticket, the Clintons cel- 


ebrated—with Hillary's homebaked oat- 
meal cookies -Reported by Ann Blackman/ 
Washington 
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Baby Huey on the 


ALTACK 


As the dean of the nasty commercial, Floyd Brown has 


you-know-who in his sights 


By LAURENCE I. BARRETT WASHINGTON 


OLLEAGUES IN THE CONSERVA- 

tive movement have cuddly nick- 

names for Floyd Brown—Boy 

Scout, Buckwheat, Baby Huey— 

because of his deceptively gentle 
mien and innocent face. So it was hardly 
unusual last week, as he unveiled a feral 
TV ad attacking Bill Clinton’s character, 
that Brown said in a mournful tone, “It’s a 
sad state of affairs, but these are things 
the people have to know about.” If neither 
the press nor the Bush-Quayle campaign 
will hound Clinton anew about his past, 
Brown said, someone must. 

The 60-second spot recalls in lurid 
terms Gennifer Flowers’ allegations about 
a 12-year love affair. “Get to know Bill 
Clinton the way Gennifer Flowers did,” 
the voice-over promises viewers who call 
Brown's phone bank. Callers get 12 min- 
utes of stale talk about sex, draft evasion 
and marijuana use. 

Brown's work descends to a new low in 
attack commercials, which means that 
they could damage his candidate, George 
Bush, even more than Clinton. Many vot- 
ers, already sour about ad hominem as- 
saults, will think that Bush's agents pro- 
duced the ad. The G.o.p. campaign will 
doubtless engage in its own tough tactics, 
but it wants to calibrate its messages. 
Bush denounced Brown’s work as “the 
kind of sleaze that diminishes the political 
process."’ The Bush-Quayle campaign 
tried to hit Brown's operation in the 
pocketbook last month by obtaining from 
the Federal Election Commission the 
names of 362 large donors to Citizens for 
Bush, a project of Brown’s Presidential 
Victory Committee. A letter to each con- 
tributor pointed out that Brown's enter- 
prises are not part of the Bush effort; those 
who had the wrong impression were en- 
couraged to ask for their money back. 
Only a dozen did so. 

Brown's freebooter status stems from 
a provision of campaign-finance law that 
allows “independent expenditure” opera- 
tions—IL.E.s in the trade—outside normal 


restrictions on fund raising and spending. 
An LE. group such as Brown's can spend 
as much money as it wants, praising its 
candidate or knocking his rival. There is 
one critical proviso: the group cannot co- 
ordinate its effort in any way with the 
beneficiary. 

When the technique began in the late 
1970s, right-wing ancestors of Brown's 
organization had some success in using 
savage advertising against liberal Senate 
candidates. But 12 years of Republican 
Presidents and the end of the cold war 
have drained enthusiasm—and money— 
from the conservative movement, particu- 
larly where helping Bush is concerned. 


It’s a sad state of affairs 
but these 


are things 


the people have to 


know about 





me 


Some of the most spirited 
groups of 15 years ago 
have become dormant. 

Though only 31, Brown 
has stature among devoted 
conservatives that almost 
matches his physical heft 
(6 ft. 6 in. and 240 Ibs.). A 
onetime officer of Young 
Americans for Freedom, 
Brown in 1988 served as 
field director for Bob Dole 
in the Midwestern states, 
where the Kansas Senator 
beat Bush. That won him 
good marks as an organiz- 
er, particularly among 
younger right-wing popu- 
lists who still view Bush as 
too moderate. 

Fresh from the debris 
of Dole’s primary cam- 
FLOYD BROWN: urging 
viewers to eavesdrop on 
Gennifer Flowers’ tapes 


THERINE LAMBERT ¥ 
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paign, Brown exploded into the LE. game 
with the most prominent of the ads citing 
the Willie Horton case. It was Brown's spot 
that showed the face of Horton, a black fel- 
on serving a life sentence who raped a 
white woman while on a furlough from a 
Massachusetts prison. Though Brown 
spent only $300,000 airing the commercial 
on cable TV, network-news coverage pro- 
vided a megaphone effect. “We got about 
$2 million of free airtime,” he says. Michael 
Dukakis suffered accordingly. 

Another Brown opus that attracted 
wide coverage attacked three Democratic 
members of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee during the confirmation hearings on 
Clarence Thomas. But even with that rec- 
ord, Brown is hard pressed to finance an 
encore, Contributions are much lower 
than in 1988, That problem, as much as 
Brown’s knack for innovation, prompted 
him to add a long-distance phone number 
to his new ad, coaxing viewers with credit 
cards to call the “Bill Clinton Fact Line” at 
a fee of $4.99. He clears $2.50 on each call. 

One part of Brown's strategy worked: 
the ad got free publicity on TV news shows 
and in newspapers. But the spot’s sched- 
uled debut last Friday on a New York City 
cable-TV system (owned by Time Warner) 
was canceled by the cable company, which 
decided the campaign was “inappropriate” 
after hearing Bush’s complaint about it. 
Brown denounced this as the “rawest form 
of political censorship.” While shopping for 
other outlets, Brown was planning his next 
venture: an attack on Ross Perot. “All I can 
say to Ross,” he observed, “is that he ain't 
seen nothing yet.” Brown issued this threat 
in the calm, civil tone of one taking on a 
nasty but necessary job. After all, he likes 
the idea that some of his pals still call him 
Baby Huey. —With reporting by 
Wendy Cole/New York 
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Gore, left, with Clinton visiting the Arkansas Children’s Hospital last week in Little Rock 


The Other Partner 


TIPPER 


She may be a stay-at-home, 
but she enlightened the 
rock industry without giving 
up her drums 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


HEN HILLARY CLINTON SAID 
she wasn’t one of those wom- 
en who stay home and bake 
cookies, she could have been 
talking about Tipper Gore 
Al and Tipper met at his senior prom 
They dated each other exclusively while 
he was at Harvard and she got her psy- 
chology degree from Boston University 
Later she earned a master’s degree. But 
since her husband was first elected to Con- 
gress in 1976, Tipper—a nickname her 
mother gave her as an infant from a favor- 
ite lullaby—has spent most of her time 
rearing the couple's four children in Ar- 
lington, Va. Her main career is momwork 
carpooling the kids, cheering at ball 
games, supervising homework 
Even so, maybe while the cookies were 
cooling, Tipper has managed to get out of 
the house. In 1985 she set out on a cam- 
paign against sex, drugs and violence in 
rock lyrics that cowed the record industry 
into putting parental-advisory stickers on 
the most raw-edged albums. Two years lat- 
er, she published Raising PG Kids in an X- 
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Rated Society, a how-to manual for parents 
who want to fight poptrash. When her hus- 
band launched his unsuccessful 1988 
White House bid, there was speculation 
that Tipper’s crusade would cost him the 
support of mrvoters. Four years later, with 
family values finding their way into every 
Republican sound bite, she looks not so 
much prudish as prescient. “I feel like I’ve 
been a voice in the wilderness,” she says. 


Tipper Gore also has the advantage of 


knowing that family values are sometimes 
arrived at the hard way. Friends say that 
in the late 1980s the Gore marriage went 
through a rough patch, strained first by 
the implacable career focus of a man who 
has eyed the White House for years, then 
by the shock of an automobile accident 
that nearly killed their only son. 

Though the boy survived, his long and 
difficult recovery laid bare stresses in 
their marriage. ‘For Al, there was tre- 
mendous guilt that he should have been 
watching [his son] more closely,” says a 
friend. “With Tipper, it was anger. It’s 
very tough on a marriage to go through 
this stuff.” The Gores entered a counsel- 
ing program designed to help families en- 
dure a medical crisis. Tipper insists that 
“there was no trouble in the marriage, 
[but] when you face an extremely trau- 
matic situation that drops like a bomb, the 
smart thing to do is deal with the trauma.” 

he Gores emerged with a different 
kind of partnership, putting more empha- 
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sis on teamwork. In April 1987, when she 
learned that her husband was making 
plans for his unsuccessful White House 
bid of the following year, Tipper reported- 
ly hit the roof: he hadn't let her in on the 
news. Gore’s decision to accept Clinton’s 
offer of the vice-presidential slot was ar- 
rived at differently, after much family de- 
liberation. “Everyone liked the idea that 
the campaign would last three and a quar- 
ter months,” she says precisely, if a bit op- 
timistically. This time, a lengthy bid for 
the presidency, which might have taken a 
year or more, would have been too much. 
‘We didn't want to be separated.” 





You’ve heard the lyrics 
You make love and you kill 
the bitch. Where has the 


outcry been? 





People around Tipper say her son’s 
brush with death left her changed. ‘She 
seems beaten down,” says a friend. “Quiet 
and not as assertive as she normally was.” 
She had already been burned by some of the 
reaction to her campaign against obscene 
rock lyrics. While she always insisted that 
government censorship was never her goal, 
she found herself the target of a counterat- 
tack led by the a.c.L.u. Frank Zappa called 
her a “cultural terrorist.” Hollywood liber- 
als—who were also big Democratic contrib- 
utors—piled on, which led her husband's 
advisers to encourage him to distance him- 
self from his wife's effort. 

Even that didn’t cause her to back off 
entirely. The Parents’ Music Resource 
Center, based in Arlington, Va., which she 
formed in 1985 with a few other well-con- 
nected Washington wives—including Su- 
san Baker, the wife of Secretary of State 
James Baker—still supplies schools and 
law-enforcement groups with updates. 
“The message is the same,” she says. ‘“T'o 
be educated and aware of the messages in 
pop culture. I advanced this idea years 
ago, and I advocate it today.” 

It used to make her wince to hear peo- 
ple accuse her of hating rock ‘n’ roll. ‘To 
prove them wrong, she would point to her 
well-worn collection of Beatles, Rolling 
Stones and Grateful Dead albums as evi- 
dence of a normal ‘60s youth. (Like her 
husband, she admits to having tried mari- 
juana.) For good measure, she would re- 
mind reporters that she used to play the 
drums in high school (she still has her old 
drums set up in the basement). Maybe Tip- 
per is more like Hillary than she at first ap- 
pears. And maybe Hillary is getting more 
like Tipper. Last week, after Gore agreed to 
join the Democratic ticket, the Clintons cel- 
ebrated—with Hillary's homebaked oat- 
meal cookies. —Reported by Ann Blackman/ 
Washington 
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As the dean of the nasty commercial, Floyd Brown has 


you-know-who in his sights 


By LAURENCE I. BARRETT WASHINGTON 


OLLEAGUES IN THE CONSERVA- 

tive movement have cuddly nick- 

names for Floyd Brown—Boy 

Scout, Buckwheat, Baby Huey— 

because of his deceptively gentle 
mien and innocent face. So it was hardly 
unusual last week, as he unveiled a feral 
TV ad attacking Bill Clinton's character, 
that Brown said in a mournful tone, “It’s a 
sad state of affairs, but these are things 
the people have to know about.” If neither 
the press nor the Bush-Quayle campaign 
will hound Clinton anew about his past, 
Brown said, someone must. 

The 60-second spot recalls in lurid 
terms Gennifer Flowers’ allegations about 
a 12-year love affair. “Get to know Bill 
Clinton the way Gennifer Flowers did,” 
the voice-over promises viewers who call 
Brown's phone bank. Callers get 12 min- 
utes of stale talk about sex, draft evasion 
and marijuana use. 

Brown's work descends toa new low in 
attack commercials, which means that 
they could damage his candidate, George 
Bush, even more than Clinton. Many vot- 
ers, already sour about ad hominem as- 
saults, will think that Bush's agents pro- 
duced the ad. The G.o.p. campaign will 
doubtless engage in its own tough tactics, 
but it wants to calibrate its messages. 
Bush denounced Brown's work as “the 
kind of sleaze that diminishes the political 
process.”’ The Bush-Quayle campaign 
tried to hit Brown's operation in the 
pocketbook last month by obtaining from 
the Federal Election Commission the 
names of 362 large donors to Citizens for 
Bush, a project of Brown's Presidential 
Victory Committee. A letter to each con- 
tributor pointed out that Brown's enter- 
prises are not part of the Bush effort; those 
who had the wrong impression were en- 
couraged to ask for their money back. 
Only a dozen did so. 

Brown's freebooter status stems from 
a provision of campaign-finance law that 
allows “independent expenditure” opera- 
tions—LE.s in the trade—outside normal 


| too moderate. 


restrictions on fund raising and spending. 
An LE. group such as Brown's can spend 
as much money as it wants, praising its 
candidate or knocking his rival. There is 


| one critical proviso: the group cannot co- 


ordinate its effort in any way with the 
beneficiary. 

When the technique began in the late 
1970s, right-wing ancestors of Brown's 
organization had some success in using 
savage advertising against liberal Senate 
candidates. But 12 years of Republican 
Presidents and the end of the cold war 
have drained enthusiasm—and money— 
from the conservative movement, particu- 
larly where helping Bush is concerned. 







It’s a sad state of affairs 





but these are things 






the people have to 





know about 






Some of the most spirited 2 
groups of 15 years ago & 
have become dormant. 
Though only 31, Brown 
has stature among devoted < 
conservatives that almost = 
matches his physical heft 
(6 ft. 6 in. and 240 Ibs.). A 
onetime officer of Young 
Americans for Freedom, 
Brown in 1988 served as 
field director for Bob Dole 
in the Midwestern states, 
where the Kansas Senator 
beat Bush. That won him 
good marks as an organiz- 
er, particularly among 
younger right-wing popu- 
lists who still view Bush as 
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paign, Brown exploded into the LE. game 
with the most prominent of the ads citing 
the Willie Horton case. It was Brown's spot 
that showed the face of Horton, a black fel- 
on serving a life sentence who raped a 
white woman while on a furlough from a 
Massachusetts prison. Though Brown 
spent only $300,000 airing the commercial 
on cable TV, network-news coverage pro- 
vided a megaphone effect. “We got about 
$2 million of free airtime,” he says. Michael 
Dukakis suffered accordingly. 

Another Brown opus that attracted 
wide coverage attacked three Democratic 
members of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee during the confirmation hearings on 
Clarence Thomas. But even with that rec- 
ord, Brown is hard pressed to finance an 
encore. Contributions are much lower 
than in 1988. That problem, as much as 
| Brown's knack for innovation, prompted 
him to add a long-distance phone number 
to his new ad, coaxing viewers with credit 
cards to call the “Bill Clinton Fact Line” at 
a fee of $4.99. He clears $2.50 on each call. 

One part of Brown's strategy worked: 
the ad got free publicity on TV news shows 
and in newspapers. But the spot’s sched- 
uled debut last Friday on a New York City 
cable-TV system (owned by Time Warner) 
was canceled by the cable company, which 
decided the campaign was “inappropriate” 
after hearing Bush's complaint about it. 
Brown denounced this as the “rawest form 
of political censorship.” While shopping for 
other outlets, Brown was planning his next 
venture: an attack on Ross Perot. “All I can 
say to Ross,” he observed, “is that he ain’t 
seen nothing yet.” Brown issued this threat 
in the calm, civil tone of one taking on a 
nasty but necessary job. After all, he likes 
the idea that some of his pals still call him 
Baby Huey. —With reporting by 
| Wendy Cole/New York 
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In remembrance of 








COVER STORIES 


To discover the real 

Bill Clinton, look not 

at Yale or Oxford, but at 
the thick forests and 
fertile plains of his 


native Arkansas 
By GARRY WILLS 
¢ ¢ E'S BEYOND ARKANSAS 
now. He’s more Yale and 


Oxford than Arkansas.” 

That was the snap judg- 

ment, later modified, of 
columnist John Brummett, the best of the 
journalistic Clinton watchers in Little 
Rock. When several people told me that Bill 
Clinton brought them into the state and 
took them on tours of its beauties, Brum- 
mett said, “I wonder what they could be. 
Maybe he should take me on one of those 
tours,”’ When Hillary Rodham first came to 
Arkansas, it took Clinton nine hours to 
drive the one-hour’s distance from Little 
Rock’s airport to his mother’s home in Hot 
Springs. He showed off everything from 
mountain lookouts (Dardanelle and Mount 
Nebo) to obscure purveyors of fried pies—a 
local delicacy Clinton has loved not wisely 
but too well, as he has continued to love his 
often unlovable state. 

In 1931, when H.L. Mencken collabo- 
rated with a statistician on three articles 
trying to establish the worst state in 
America, Mississippi won that upside- 
down contest, but with Arkansas and Ala- 
bama hotly contesting the bad eminence. 
Arkansas, near the bottom in most catego- 
ries, was at the bottom for insolvency. V.O. 
Key Jr., in his famous study Southern Poli- 
tics in State and Nation, gave the prize for 
fraudulent elections to Tennessee—but 
Arkansas was a close second. Diane Blair, 
a political scientist who has written the 
best study of the state’s constitutional 
structure, calls Arkansas nearly ungov- 








HOPE SPRINGS ETERNAL: The Hawkinses 
have raised 1 1 kids in their home of 23 years 


ernable. Yet Clinton has governed it—fair- 
ly well—for 12 years. He seems to find in it 
things that elude the rest of us. As Brum 
mett talked, he moved from his first judg- 
ment. “Clinton in Arkansas is like Bush in 
the nation—he has hometowns 
where and a network of friends in each 
place.” Clinton can best be understood in 
terms of his four hometowns: Hope, Hot 
Springs, Fayetteville and Little Rock 


every- 


HOPE 


Clinton was born at the bottom of the 
state, in its black belt, which has a bleak 
history. Twenty-five miles to the west, the 
state’s most famous demagogue (Jeff Da- 
vis, named for the Confederate leader) 
was born, in a county (Little River) where 
more than a hundred freed blacks were 
murdered after the Civil War. About 25 
miles south, a cemetery from early in the 
century was dug up, revealing African 
American bones ravaged by the worst mal 
nutrition recorded in this country. Hope is 


34 





HOPE 1946-5. 


As a child, Clinton lived 
among bl , and he is at 


ease with them. They make 
up his most solid base of 
support in the state. 





placed on stingy soil that raises, paradoxi- 
cally, only large things: thick piney woods 
and 200-lb. watermelons 

Actually, Hope was in the midst of a 
minor boom when Clinton was born there 
in 1946. The Federal Government estab- 
lished an artillery proving ground outside 
the town, which brought in skilled work- 
ers during the war and created new jobs. 
Clinton’s admired Uncle Buddy, Oren 
Grisham, worked in the fire department 
on the proving grounds, which are now an 
industrial park 

The town itself was and is small and 
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slow. Because Clinton’s father drowned in 
a freak accident before his birth, Bill’s 
mother left him with her parents while 
she went off to New Orleans to become 
certified as a nurse anesthetist. Clinton’s 
grandparents, Hardey and Mattie Haw- 
kins, ran a grocery store outside town 
near the Rose Hill Cemetery. Clinton, who 
was often in the store as a child, remem- 
bers its clientele as half black, but his 
cousin Falva Lively says, “Oh, it was more 
than that. It was in what used to be called 
Niggertown.” Clinton praises his grandfa- 
ther for extending credit to poor black cus- 
tomers, but that was the only way to do 
business with people seasonally em- 
ployed. Clinton also says he learned toler- 
ance from his grandfather—but it is a les- 
son the man did not pass on to his own 
daughter, Clinton’s mother, who admits 
her prejudice toward blacks was not dis- 
pelled until late in her life. Clinton never 
played with black children, and the one 
black friend he remembers from Hope was 
his grandparents’ maid Odessa. “I visited 
with Odessa years later. I remember rock- 
ing with her on her porch.” Asked, he can- 
not remember Odessa’s last name. 

He lived among blacks, but not with 
them. He would have to grow, along with 
his region, in the stormy civil-rights days 
ahead. But he is at ease among blacks—as 
Jimmy Carter was—and they make up his 
most solid base of support in the state. He 
carries the black belt easily, with more 


HAPPY DAYS: Clinton has fond memories of 
his early years in Hope 





than 90% of the African-American vote, in 
every election. Considered a moderate 
outside the state, he is opposed at home as 
“too liberal,” too supportive of minorities 
Though he lost both parents—his father 
permanently and his mother temporarily 
during the crucial years of his childhood 
Clinton’s memories of Hope are fond. Un- 
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IDEAS TO MAKE OUR NATION BETTER 





To be named “Best in Show” by AutoWeek Magazine at the North American International Auto Show-the 


~-sosoed IW THE GAR BUSINESS, YOU LEAD 
lost significant sh , ’ 


the year-is indeed an honor. To capture this prize back-to-back is an exceptional accomplishment. To win ‘Best in Show” 


four years in a row-a first-is just short of phenomenal. We're pitting our design and engineering wits against the giants- 


BMW, Mercedes, Porsche. Plus the most innovative efforts of Ford, GM, and the ever-pressing Japanese. And we're 


winning. There is no question, Chrysler is in the midst of a design renaissance. AutoWeek Magazine summed up our 


achievement quite clearly. “...The 1992 Show might be remembered as the point at which Chrysler turned the 








1992 Best in Show: LH’s 


corner... The much-anticipated LH series bowed. They did not disappoint.” Chrysler’s new LH series features 
} y . 

Forward design. A new automotive architecture that will define the way cars are designed into the next century - by giving 

more room to the passenger and less to the machine. Now the good news. The LH cars-Chrysler Concorde, Dodge 

Intrepid and Eagle Vision-are not fantasy machines. Not concept vehicles for the year 2000. But real, live cars that will be 


ready and waiting for you in our showrooms this fall. In the car business, you lead, follow, or get out of the way. With 


Chrysler's new LH series, scratch the last two. AD VA N T A G E : C H R Y S L E R ts 
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WO YEARS AGO WE ISSUED A CHALLENGE: TELL US WHAT YOU THINK. 
Your response has been extraordinary. Since 1991 more than one million 
readers have voted in the polls accompanying these special sections. As this 
fifth edition of the Rediscover America series goes to press, you have let us 
know your views on a whole range of issues being debated in the nation today. 


Taken together, your opinions help set 
forth a people's agenda for America. 

First, you established priorities for 
action. You declared education the 
most urgent of America’s pressing con- 
cerns, followed by the economy, the 
environment, crime and the legal sys- 
tem and health care. In subsequent 
polls, you amplified your opinions, 
recommending specific courses of 
action. In the area of education, for 
example, you endorsed the following: 

—Standarized national tests for stu- 
dents everywhere in the country, with 
teachers held accountable for achieve- 
ment of passing scores. 

—Special national exams in mathe- 
matics, science and English that all 
high-school graduates would be 
required to pass before being admitted 
to a college. 

—Tax-free savings funds that parents 
could establish for their children’s college education. 

You rejected the suggestion that “students should be iss- 
ued government vouchers to pay for their education in any 
public or private school they attend.” 

Health care was a continuing topic in the polls. We asked 
if you were currently receiving the quality of health care you 
need and 679% said yes. But 65% of all voters said their 
medical bills were too high. Should independent citizens’ 
arbitration commissions, not the courts, resolve all medical 
malpractice charges, eliminating lawyers from the process? 
The answer, from 74.4%, was yes. Should the Medicare sys- 
tem be expanded to provide government-financed health 
care for Americans of any age? The answer, from 56.8%, 
also was yes. 

The economy and taxes were of prevailing interest over 
these two years. In the most recent poll, 62.2% wanted capi- 
tal gains taxes lowered, 696% said “America needs new 
major job programs more than cuts in taxes” and a strong 
majority said that “I would like my employer to create more 


WHAT THE 
PEOPLE WANT 





work-at-home programs and more 
opportunity for employees to work flex- 
ible hours.” In preceding polls, 62.8% 
were of the opinion that “all social- 
security income should be tax-free, no 
matter how much a beneficiary earns 
additionally” and 82.1% believed “the 
economy would benefit in the long run 
if tax laws were changed to encourage 
more personal savings.” 

On other issues, 53% said harsher 
prison terms are the best way to curtail 
crime, 66.5% agreed that “our number 
one priority in scientific research 
should be research to save the environ- 
ment” and a narrow majority said we 
should be willing to sacrifice jobs to 
save the environment. More than 
three-quarters of all respondents 
believed “schools must bear an 
increased share of the responsibility for 
teaching ethics and values to young 
people” and 647% said that, at age 18, all able Americans 
should be required to participate in some form of national 
service for at least one year. Finally, a full 7% thought “the 
electoral college system should be dropped and the President 
of the United States should be the candidate who receives 
the highest share of the total votes cast.” 

Thousands of readers supplemented their ballots with let- 
ters. Arriving from all parts of the country, the correspon- 
dence addressed each of the issues covered in the polls. The 
subject that drew the most attention, however, was Amer- 
ica’ priorities. “Education must be our top priority,” said a 
letter from Pennsylvania. “Our low literacy rate is the source 
of so many of our problems. I have turned away applicants 
for manufacturing positions at my company because they 
could not read the application. These were middle-aged 
men who have gone through life with no hope or promise. 
They left our offices. But they are still out there. Who is 
going to help them?” 

“The most urgent problem not only for America, but for 
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the whole world is poverty,” wrote a Massachusetts man. 
“Until society can provide adequate food and housing for all 
its growing population, we'll keep losing battles on all other 
fronts. How can you educate the starving and homeless or 
build healthy economies with millions deprived of the 
essentials of life?” 

Readers submitted ideas: “Let all taxpayers have the right 
to determine how one-half of all their taxes will be distrib- 
uted among the various authorities—what percentage 
should go to the federal government, for example, to the 
state, to the local municipality, to the school district.” 

Readers expressed exasperation: “Justice? Justice has its 
hands tied. The laws are so impossible to understand that 
only lawyers can interpret them—and the lawyers then twist 
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them to benefit the criminals.” 

But, most dramatically, readers expressed hope, urging us 
to indeed rediscover America, often evoking symbols and 
sayings from our nation’ past to inspire us for the future. “I 
am often reminded of the old slogan, ‘Progress is our most 
important product,’” was a comment from Idaho. “Those 
words have now been perverted into ‘Profit is our most 
important progress.’"” And from Texas, a powerful plea: 
“Please, please, please. Let's never forget this old saying: 
‘America is great because America is good. When America 
ceases to be good, she will cease to be great.’” 

Once again, we'd like you to tell us what you think. A 
free, postage-paid ballot card with new questions is located 
behind this section. Please fill it out and mail it in. 





























The Perfect Vehicle For Everyone 
WhoWants A Nice Cabin In The Woods. 


The New Jeep, Grand Cherokee 


While the idea of a rustic little 
cabin in the woods may sound appeal- 
ing, we’ve found that even the most 
adventurous souls prefer something a 
little more comfortable. 

Introducing the new Jeep Grand 
Cherokee Limited. Its spacious interior 
is handsomely furnished with rich 


ranty, Your choice. And with no deductible. See limited 





leather seats* and a premium six- 
speaker stereo system with optional 
compact disc player. 
Limousine-style doors help 
seal out wind noise, while an 
exclusive automatic temperature 
control system monitors inside 
Tris and outside temperatures 
im to maintain a comfortable 
M2. driving environment. 


warranties, restrictions, and details at dealer. Ex 


ides normal mainte 


Instrument panel controls 
and information displays are con- 
veniently placed because, as they 
say, location is everything. 

And since peace of mind 
may well be considered the ulti- 
mate luxury, Jeep Grand Cherokee 
is the first and only sport utility in 
the world to feature a standard 
driver's side air bag. 


¢, adjustments, and wear items. *With vinyl trim. Jeep isa regis 


To find out where 
locate a nice, comfortable cabin in 
the woods, call 1-800-JEEP-EAGLE. 
The New Jeep. It’s got every 
thing you could ask for in a luxury 
cabin. Except running water. 


There’ Only One Jee 
Advantage: Chrysler = 
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Unlikely Allies Agree On The Economy 


Conservatives and liberals say these are the moves to make. 


HEN THE ECONOMY IS PERKING ALONG NICELY, BOTH LIBERAL AND CON- 


servative economists, whose differing philosophies have long fueled the 
national economic debate, bring their special brands of gloom to the party. 


Members of the liberal faith, for decades led by John Kenneth Galbraith, cry 


that distribution is unfair 
slices to the poor, and the widening gap spells economic 
trouble. From their side, conservative economists voice a 
different complaint: good times perhaps, but the govern- 
ment’s proportion of the national product is forever 
increasing, denying us the therapy of a free market. The 
conservative exhortation to every administration, 
forcefully delivered over many years by Nobel laureate 
Milton Friedman, is—get the government out of the way. 
Let the rising tide lift all the boats. 

But the disagreement in principle— 
that perpetual conflict between fairness 
and growth—is muted when the economy 
has been going through a storm. Today, 
liberal and conservative economists alike 
are coming to a surprisingly broad con- 
sensus on what subterranean deficiencies 
during the 1980s caused the recession, 
and what economic policies can help 
bring both fairness and growth during 
the 1990s. 

From that striking range of agreement 
there emerges an economic agenda for 
the decade ahead. Generally, the agenda 
calls for policies that would induce the 
nation to increase its productivity and 
competitiveness by gobbling up less and 
squirreling away more—that is, by invest- 
ing in plant and equipment, by reversing 
the pernicious habit of excessive con- 
sumption, and by taking steps to limit the 
ballooning national deficit. Those pol- 
icies will require some measure of self- 
denial today, but they will deliver in com- 
ing years the crucial American ingre- 
dient that the 1980s denied to wage 
earners: an increase in living standards. 

Specifically on the agenda: 

A Call for More Investment. For Americans to work for 
years and witness only a decline in their purchasing power 
destroys the once-ebullient American confidence in the 
future—explaining, some argue, the mood of pessimism 





: ever-bigger slices are going to the rich, ever-smaller 


that the nation is now experiencing. In order to reverse 
that noxious trend, the country must lift its productivity— 
its output per man hour of work. An immutable economic 
law declares that real wages cannot for long exceed 
increases in productivity—and in the U.S. the annual rate 
of growth of productivity has long been in decline: in 1989 
and 1990, productivity actually fell from the levels of 
former years. The moral is clear: the nation must achieve 
gains in productivity before wage-earners 
can see a rise in their real take-home pay. 


jpegs There lies the path of virtue, both lib- 
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erals and conservative economists 
believe, and they preach the same ser- 
mon: go forth and invest. Paul Samuel- 
son, a Nobel prize winner and long the 
powerful intellectual leader of the liberal 
school, leads the call for more investment 
in plant and equipment. Joining him is 
Robert Solow, a foremost liberal econo- 
mist at MIT and another Nobel laureate, 
who also broadens the recommendation: 
we must put more resources into research 
and development, and into the nation’s 
infrastructure, especially transportation 
and communication. Conservatives such 
as James Buchanan of George Mason 
University, who was awarded the Nobel 
prize in 1986, fully agree, and they give 
assent to Solow’s homily: “Look after the 
seed corn.” For future prosperity—some 
would say survival—the proportion of 
America’ national product that goes into 
investment has to increase. That pro- 
portion last year was about half of what it 
was in Japan. 

More Education, More Training. That more investment 
in people—what the economists call “human capital” — 
should accompany more investment in hardware wins 
across-the-board approval. The unanimous judgment 
declares that a better-educated work force would be more 
mobile and more productive, capable of going where the 
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jobs are and doing the jobs better after it gets there. 

How to Finance the Investment. All hands would like to 
see a burst of new investment financed by private savings. 
But the savings rate today stands at a sickly low, far below 
the rates in Japan and Germany. 

Enter, then, to 
an approving 
chorus, the 
investment tax 
credit. Rarely 
have econo- 
mists—members 
of a profession 
most charitably 
described as 
thriving on dis- 
pute—sung in 
such sweet har- 
mony. A right- 
to-left sweep 
finds few dis- 
senters to the 
proposition that 
the federal gov- 
ernment should 
put in place an 
investment tax = 
credit, which : 
would reduce 
taxes for corpora- 
tions that increase their spending on new plant and equip- 
ment—crucial, Solow says, if we want to “make things 
better and make them cheaper.” As a corollary, James 
Buchanan contends that once there, the credit should stay 
there: on-again, off-again tinkering with the tax code 





complicates planning, and leads to investment decisions 
hastily made to take advantage of today’s credit before it 
disappears tomorrow. 

Tackling the Deficit. For the government to forego reve- 
nue by giving business an investment tax credit, and to 
embark on expanded public works as well, would add to the 
already swollen deficit. Congress’ Joint Committee on 
Taxation calculates that the prospective loss in revenue 
from an investment tax would come to $30 billion annu- 
ally. And more public spending on the national infrastruc- 
ture—now universally judged desirable—could cost the 
Treasury another $50 billion. 

Responsible economists of whatever conviction endorse 
such deficit-raising measures in the name of future benefits 
they would bring. But all also think that the mountainous 
deficit, which will run over $400 billion this year, eats up 
private savings and sets an unneeded example of govern- 
ment profligacy. As the economy picks up, therefore, the 
increase must be balanced by cuts in government spend- 
ing. Liberal James Tobin of Yale, keen for those new expen- 
ditures on infrastructure, wants to offset their costs by 
reductions in defense spending and an increase in taxes. 
Allan Meltzer of Carnegie Mellon, who is one of Milton 
Friedman's principal heirs, would combat growth of the 
deficit by limiting mandatory federal expenditure to the 
sum of the inflation rate and the growth in population—in 
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effect holding the spending at its present per capita level. 

Interestingly, though, the consensus does not favor a 
currently popular suggestion to put a cap on Medicare and 
Medicaid, whose soaring costs account for an ever-larger 
proportion of the deficit. Liberals like Paul Samuelson and 
Charles 
Schultze, head of 
the Council of 
Economic 
Advisers under 
President Carter, 
oppose such arbi- 
trary constraints 
as futile and mis- 
directed: “Our 
society certainly 
should be 
allowed to spend 
part of its afflu- 
ence on medical 
care for an aging 
population 
if it chooses,” 
Samuelson says. 
But Samuelson 
and Schultze join 
the conservative 
Meltzer in favor- 
ing what Meltzer 
calls, ‘a thor- 
ough reworking of our health care system” to give the gov- 
ernment better value for its dollar. More efficiency in the 
distribution of health care is a unanimously recognized 
need. 

Welfare. Many different proposals are being floated 
about how to change the system, but no one votes to keep 
it the way it is now. The whole question of welfare is widely 
accepted as a tough problem, but it is no longer a divisive 
ideological issue. Paul Samuelson speaks for the majority in 
both schools when he comments that “anything that 
would bring people on welfare back into the work culture 
would be a blessing to all.” 

That Middle Class Tax Cut. Just in case anyone out there 
is still nursing a wispy hope for a tax cut, forget it—or at 
least forget it if the economic realities, and not the politi- 
cal babble, make the final call. Political gab about a cut for 
the middle class may blue the air until election day, but 
there's scarcely an economist in his right mind who 
endorses the move now. Expressing the view of all, Paul 
Samuelson dismisses the idea this way: “It’s a devil's recipe 
for a low-saving, high-consuming economy.” 

Indeed, the policies these economists endorse require 
political leadership, time and patience, and they mean 
foregoing the immediate gratifications of “the devil’s rec- 
ipe.” But don't worry: there's more pleasure, and a better 
return later, in following the path of virtue. 

A winner of the prestigious Loeb Award For Business 
Writing, Walter Guzzardi was Assistant Managing Editor of 
Fortune Magazine for five years and a member of its Board 
of Editors for more than 20 years. 
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Take a good long luxurious look at a 
Dodge Dynasty and it should become 
readily apparent. It’s all in there. All the 
amenities you’d expect to find in a fine 
luxury car. Plus one feature you’d never 
expect. A very affordable price. 

We made a driver's 
airbag standard equip- 
ment, for instance. A 
luxury no car should be 
without. Available anti- 
lock brakes will pay off 
down the road, too. 
With improved stop- 
ping power on wet and 
slippery surfaces. 

For added peace of mind, we also 
offer a Security Package with a remote 
keyless entry system and an easy-to-use 
- security alarm that 
monitors your car’s 
doors, hood, trunk 
>>, and ignition. 
is There’s a 
powerful mea- 
) ee sure of security 
dg under the hood, 


Our 3.3L V-6 offers you plenty of power 


for uphill roads and freeway ramps. as well. An 















Dynasty’s position-sensitive front suspension system helps you take it easy, 
even when the road isn't so easy to take 


available 3.3L V-6 provides impressive 
acceleration for merging and passing. 
Since the weather doesn’t always cooper- 
ate, it’s nice that front wheel drive gives 
you added negotiating power, too. 
Position sensitive front suspension 
struts are another stan- 
dard luxury. So sit 
back and relax. 
You'll love how 
quietly your 
; Dynasty rides. 
And how well it 
smoothes out the 
bumps. Here’s 
another smooth 
idea — an optional rear load-leveling sus- 
pension system that automatically com- 
pensates for added weight in the 
trunk or backseat. 


Dodge Dynasty 





lriving easier 
ther and sater. 


Even nicer is our new Owner’s Choice 
Protection Plan: 7 year/70,000 mile 
powertrain warranty or 3 year/36,000 
mile bumper-to-bumper : 
coverage. Your choice, 
and with no deduct- 
ible.” There’s 
safety in num- 
bers, after all. 

Then get a 
load of these 
smartst: Doors 
that lock auto- 
matically once your car reaches 15 mph. 
A self-dimming rearview mirror. There’s 













even a power driver's , wpe 
seat that'll remember 
two different positions. 
Dodge Dynasty gives 
you all the conveniences. 
Plus a price that makes it an ; 
outstanding value, as well. “in imsieun weer 
And that’s the easy part. “werand ‘tippers. 
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Rediscover American Value. 


Dynasty's standard driver's airbag could save your life, 
in a fraction of a second 


Advantage: Dodge 
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It appears we've thought of everything. 
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(ur Country's New Role In The World 


With the cold war ended, our global responsibilities—and restraints—are changing. 


HE FIRST CONCERN OF AMERICANS WHO CARE ABOUT THE SUCCESS OF 


foreign policy in 1992 must be with strengthening our own economy and civil 
society. In addressing our international role, I must emphasize right at the 


start that we cannot play it well if we have continuing failures at home. 
Neither can we hope to go it alone in the world. We shall still need, in 


substance if not always in form, the great coalitions of free 
nations that were put together under American leadership 
after World War II. We have a particular need for sus- 
tained understanding with the two other economic— 
and therefore political—giants, Japan and Europe. 

The largest immediate objective of 
American foreign policy should be to do 
our part to ensure that the cold war is not 
renewed. The collapse of imperial Soviet 
communism is the largest single inter- 
national event since World War II. This 
enormous good news gives us a new 
international agenda. We must help the 
peoples of the former Soviet Union to 
succeed in their revolutions, thereby pre- 
venting any victory for Russian reaction- 
aries that could revive the cold war. 
Obviously the new Russia must be made 
by Russians, but the rest of us have an 
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figure and I suspect that in current dollars it is too small). 
By comparison the tens of billions it may cost us to play 
our part in the Russian turn to freedom are as one or two 
parts to a hundred. It is an investment against the largest 
single danger on the international horizon, and it is a frac- 
tion of the savings already projected for 
our military budgets through the 1990s. 

Our second task is to move together 
away from the absurdly excessive race 
in nuclear weapons. Thanks to bold 
leaders on both sides we have made long 
strides already in this field, but the work 
is unfinished, and so is our thinking 
about it. There are still some officials 
who believe that we should use a Russian 
time of trial to bargain for one-sided 
nuclear advantages in deployment, and 
also some who hope to verify the count 
on all Russian warheads without letting 


enormous stake in the outcome. The jetween the Russians verify the count on ours. 
return of police-state tyranny to a Russia a Both notions are hangovers from the fear- 
still massively armed with the worst ore he di ful competition of the cold war. The right 
: we pe i 
weapons of the age would be so ta 4 policy now is to have equal, open, verified 
po ge greal a ary pe 
misfortune for the world, and especiall oO y and continuing cutbacks on both sides. 
pecially ch g 
for Americans, that we must do what we ave split the That policy is not only good for both 
can to ensure that it does not happen. aie Aa Rens countries; it is also the necessary first 
Our first task is to play a full part in way we think.” step toward world-wide reduction of 
roviding Russia with international eco- PSS ME nuclear stockpiles and nuclear ambitions. 
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nomic help, properly coordinated and DS lt a ie Our third task is more affirmative: it is 
ce Einstein's advice. We 
conditioned. That is likely to be a long Lea to give encouragement to the thousands 
and expensive enterprise, with ups and have to think in fresh of forces in our country reaching out to 


downs. It will not be easy for us in domes- 
tic political terms; we are feeling poor, 
and foreign aid is unpopular. But the 
objective here goes far beyond humani- 
tarian help or ordinary developmental assistance. The 
Russian future is a matter of our own pressing national 
interest, evident from what we ourselves went through in 
the 45 years of cold war. That contest—leaving its enor- 
mous human costs aside—had a price for us of at least four 
thousand billion dollars (that is the Bush Administration 


the new Russia. Those of us who are old 
enough can remember the warmth of 
feeling between Americans and Russians 
as allies in World War II. Many more have 
worked for such friendship even in the cold war years. Now 
there is an outpouring of private concern and effort which 
reflects a natural and reciprocal human sympathy. The 
peoples of these two great republics did indeed have reason 
to like each other, and it is good for them and for the world 
that they should. The Russians and the Americans can be 





friends without becoming threats to any one else. 


There are many more tasks and opportunities, of course. 
Russia is not the only Republic freed from the old Soviet 
bloc, only the most important. Other countries on all con- 
tinents have claims to our concerns, too, beginning with 
Canada and Mexico, the two friends we are lucky to have 
next door. Environment, health, population and natural 
resources are transnational issues. Dangerous trouble spots 
persist, and others will appear. The Middle East, for exam- 
ple, has no stable peace. Soviet communism has ended, but 
there remain countries large and small where communist 
repression continues; the end game is likely to be complex 
in China, Cuba, Vietnam and North Korea, and Ameri- 
can choices will not be simple in any of the four cases. 
International agencies of all sorts need renewal, reform 
and financial reinforcement, most particularly the United 
Nations Security Council. 

Nor do I mean to suggest that in putting the recovery of 
Russia first 1 am unconcerned with those who are already 
friends and partners. Every American policy choice should 
have as a condition, “together with others who have simi- 
lar interests and concerns.” We and our partners must now 
demonstrate that we do not need a common opponent to 


cooperate in the world-wide pursuit of peace, prosperity 
and freedom. Of course there will be differences among us, 
as on trading practices, on fair shares in such enterprises as 
help for the new Russia, on responses to conflict and on 
questions of defense posture. In most countries, moreover, 
there are still narrow nationalistic feelings to which dema 
gogues can appeal, and we know from history how eco- 
nomic and social failure can give strength to such 
extremists. We also know that no matter where it happens, 
that kind of nationalism is dangerous. It is misleading to 
try to appease our own nationalists by boasting of Amer- 
ica as No. 1. We are still the strongest and richest of the 
world’s free societies, but we are not today the lonely leader 
of one side that we were when the cold war began. The end 
of that loneliness is a victory for all. Our purpose now must 
be that the Half-American Half-Century behind us 
should be followed by the Century of the Free and Friendly 
Democracies. In that company we can rightly aim to be 
second to none. 


A noted expert on foreign policy, McGeorge Bundy served 
as special assistant for national security to President John F 
Kennedy and President Lyndon B. Johnson 
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Logic would seem to dictate that when you pay thousands of dollars more for a car, 
you should get a lot more car. Apparently, in the case of the Cadillac Sedan De Ville 
versus the Chrysler Fifth Avenue, logic does not apply. Both cars provide ample 
room for six, air-conditioning, automatic transmission, automatic load leveling, 
stereo sound system, fully reclining seats, all as standard equipment. Both offer 


safety and performance. A driver’s air bag is standard on the Chrysler Fifth 
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are also available. Here, however, is where logic 

totally falls apart. The restyled Chrysler Fifth 

Avenue costs thousands less, yet it has more legroom | 

than the largest Cadillac* And it offers a better warranty: 

bumper-to-bumper protection for 5 years or 50,000 miles? So if 
’ . e if . 

you're looking for a great luxury car, defy logic. Pay less, get more. 


Chrysler Fifth Avenue. For more information, please call 1-800-4A-CHRYSLER. 
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Make Your Voice Heard 


Can there be morality in politics? Yes, if the voters lead. 


ONTEMPT FOR POLITICS IS AMONG THE MOST HALLOWED OF AMERICAN 


traditions. Congress, Mark Twain said a century ago, is the only “distinctly 
native criminal class.” Yet politics is the means by which a free people pursues 


the goal of government of, by and for the people. 


How do we reconcile our belief in self-government with our disbelief in 


politicians? What can be done to make politics respectable? 

Of course a little disrespect is not a bad thing. Skepticism 
is essential to chasten what Walt Whitman called “the 
never-ending audacity of elected per- 
sons.” But, carried too far, ridicule of 
the people we choose to govern us may 
undermine self-government itself. 

Do politicians deserve ridicule? 
Probably politics is no more crooked 
than any other calling, But politicians 
are sworn to public service and can 
reasonably be held to higher standards 
than businessmen or labor leaders or 
professors. The great politicians go 
down in history as statesmen, but this 
is no proof of virtue. Machiavelli 
argued that great men cannot be good 
men. Lincoln stands as a refutation; 
but even Lincoln was a tough and wily 
politician. 

Politicians seem in special disrepute 
today. We dismiss them as venal, self- 
seeking, lazy, hypocritical, mendacious, 
demagogic. In fact our political stan- 
dards are higher that they were a cen- = 
tury and a half ago. Then U.S. Senator : 
Daniel Webster could notify the 
banker Nicholas Biddle in the midst of Andrew Jackson's 
Bank War that his retainer had not been “renewed or 
refreshed as usual” and that Webster had better be paid 
soon if “my relation to the Bank should be continued.” 
Our stringent conflict-of-interest, disclosure and campaign 
finance requirements would have appalled 19th century 
politicos. 

Yet contempt for politics abides. Television has some- 
thing to do with it. Webster may have wanted his retainer 
refreshed, but he also gave thoughtful speeches on the 
problems of the republic. Now TV has reduced politics to a 
fatuous montage of photo opportunities, sound bites and 
30-second spots. At the same time, TV has greatly 
increased campaign costs and thereby the influence of pri- 





vate money—the central source of political corruption. 

We must hold politicians to the highest standards of 
probity in their public life. But the rest of us must accept 
our own share of responsibility. It is we 
the people—too many of us anyway— 
who tune out serious public addresses, 
who devour scandal about private 
lives, who complain about politicians 
but can’t bother to vote. Can the 
morality of politics rise above the 
morality of the people? 

One doubts it can—and that is why 
we are part of the problem. If we truly 
want to rehabilitate our politics, we 
can begin by curtailing the sinister 
influence of private money. One sim- 
ple statute would have tremendous 
effect. If America would provide free 
prime television time for candidates 
during elections, this would cut cam- 
paign budgets by more than half and 
rein in the degrading and corrupting 
scramble for the buck. 

We can also demand more enter- 
prise and intelligence in journalism 
and television. Let the media stop 
highlighting polls and private lives 
and start highlighting the issues that will decide the 
national future. 

And let us reward leaders who talk seriously about 
issues—and reject those who insult us by substituting slo- 
gans for thought and rhetoric for remedy. When we the 
people begin to consider the public good as well as our own 
narrow interests, politicians will have to do likewise. 

The famous sign on Harry Truman’ desk—“the buck 
stops here’—tells only half the story. In a democracy the 
buck finally stops in the voting booth. “Every nation,” said 
Joseph de Maistre, “has the government it deserves.” 





Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr. has won the Pulitzer Prize for History 
and the Pulitzer Prize for Biography. 


cles and aunts and cousins rallied round 
the bright little orphan left with his grand- 
parents. He remembers being taken to vari- 
ous relatives’ places of work, showered 
with compensatory kindnesses. His grand- 
father did a spell as a night watchman at 
one of the pine-tree sawmills. He would 
take Billy with him, let him play in the mill 
until the boy was tired, then put him in the 
backseat of his Buick to sleep. “I remember 
climbing the mountain of sawdust, how it 
smelled on those spring and summer 
nights—such a vivid memory.” 

The supportive network of relatives 
and friends was typical of Arkansas clan- 
nishness. The state’s white population is 
homogeneous and inbred. The base of its 
stable demographics was an influx of na- 
tive-born Protestants from nearby states 
in the 19th century. It still has few foreign- 
born citizens—or Jews (0.1% of the popula- 
tion) or Roman Catholics (3.1%, about a 
ninth of the national average). It is a Bible- 





reading and conservative state that passed 
one of the last creationism laws to teach an 
alternative to evolution. 

Like many homogeneous societies, Ar- 
kansas delights in its eccentrics (think of 
England). ‘Two of these were Clinton's 
mother and his Uncle Buddy. Virginia Kel- 
ley (née Cassidy) is a free spirit who has 
outlived three husbands and goes to the 
racetrack with her fourth. In her home, 
not far from the large open Bible, hangs a 
sampler that says RACE TRACKS ARE THE 
ONLY PLACE WHERE WINDOWS CLEAN PEOPLE. 
She has maintained a career in nursing 
throughout her adult life. 

Uncle Buddy, a lively (and off-color) ra- 
conteur, regaled the young Clinton with 
tales of hunting dogs, life’s ironies and the 
maxims people should live by. Asked about 
his own family tragedies, he told his neph- 
ew, “Yes, life’s tough, but I signed on for 
the whole trip.” To this day Clinton calls 
his Uncle Buddy “the wisest man | ever 
met.” (Clinton talks Southern hyperbole, 
which raises a language barrier for some 
Northerners.) He describes his uncle and 
his mother in the same terms: they have 
weathered many trials with unfailing equi- 
librium and good humor. There is a streak 
in the Arkansas character that militates 
against expecting too much from life (and 
militates, as well, against political reform). 
lam not as surprised as | was when Clinton 
first told me that one of his favorite books is 
the stoical Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. 

Clinton left Hope when he was seven, 
moving north to Hot Springs, but he and 
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his mother were frequently back for rela- 
tives’ graduations and_funerals, for the 
Watermelon Festival, for long talks with 
Uncle Buddy. Clinton calls his grandfa- 
ther and his uncle “the main male influ- 
ences in my childhood.” He kept up with 
all the interconnected family gossip and 
vicissitudes that make life in a small Ar- 
kansas town seem like an open-air soap 
opera. A thousand times over, Clinton 
heard and told the tale of how Uncle Bud- 
dy decided one day to “stop making a 
damn fool of myself” by heavy drinking— 
and did it. Little moral sagas, losses taken 
with resignation, unexpected gains, made 
up the texture of Hope life. The marks of a 
small town are still on him, the intimate 
questions asked even of strangers, the 
touching and hugging at every entry to a 
house, the relaxed slouching walk Clinton 
shares with his mother. He may have done 
some bustling around the world of Yale 
and Oxford, but his preferred rhythms are 
the slow ones of his birthplace. 


HOT SPRINGS 

When Virginia Blythe (as she then 
was) retrieved her son from the relatives 
and married her second husband, Roger 
Clinton, this should have been a return to 
stability for the boy who had been handed 
around the small town. Instead, he expe- 
rienced his first disorientation in this re- 
stored life with two parents. Roger Clin- 
ton's anger was explosive when he drank. 
In one of his rages, he fired a gun into the 
wall and was taken off to jail—a searing 
memory for Clinton, and grist for the 
busy rumor mills of Hope. 

The couple tried for a new start in Hot 
Springs. Roger Clinton, who had been 
selling Buicks in a town with little de- 
mand for new or expensive cars, joined 
his brother in a more prosperous dealer- 
ship in the state’s most affluent resort 
town. Virginia, meanwhile, got steadier 
work, better remunerated, as a nurse 
anesthetist. At first the Clintons lived in 
the country, in a house without indoor 
plumbing. Much has been made of Clin- 
ton’s encounters with snakes in the out- 
house, but he says, “We were not poor. A 
lot of rural Arkansas had no sewers back 
then.” Billy was taken into town to attend 
a Catholic school, rather than the inferior 
county school nearer home. It was his 
first experience of Arkansas’ dreary edu- 
cational establishment. 

It was a sign of Hot Springs’ compara- 
tive cosmopolitanism that Catholics, rare 
elsewhere in the state, had a large parish 
and school in the city. The city’s affluence 
came largely from the Federal Govern- 
ment, which had established a hospital 
and reservation around the mineral wa- 
ters in the 1800s. The natives let a double 
jurisdiction grow up, and visitors to the 
spas were received with illegal (but open- 
ly practiced) gambling and prostitution. 
The local tales of Hope were traded for 
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the legends of Al Capone carousing in the 
acrid steam of the bathhouses or at cham- 
pagny circles around the roulette wheel. 

After the Clintons moved into town, 
Billy tried out the slot machines (confis- 
cated in various political campaigns and 
held by a compliant police force until the 
zealots had moved on). A natural stingi- 
ness soon made him give up on machines 
that gobbled his money and gave so little 
back. Like the other boys, he called up 
Maxine, the best-known madam, to tie up 
the line she used for customers. “We did 
it mainly to hear her cuss—we never 
heard a woman use language like that.” 

Carolyn Staley, who lived next door to 
the Clintons when she and Bill were in 
high school, says that as a preacher's kid, 
she never even knew about the town's 
reputation as sin city. Did the Clintons 
know? I ask her. “Oh, yes, they were 
more sophisticated, more worldly-wise.” 
Clinton’s mother liked the gambling, and 
his stepfather, who was still drinking, 
flew into rages when he was not sure 
where she had been. In a deposition for 
divorce proceedings, the mother feared 
for her son's safety: “He has continually 
tried to do bodily harm to myself and my 
son Billy.” 

Eventually Billy got too big to beat, 
and threatened his stepfather, telling him 
never to lay a hand on his mother again. 
When the rages continued, the family 
broke up. 


OT SPRINGS, UNLIKE HOPE, WAS 
a place where such problems 
could be kept secret. Billy's 
friends, teachers, counselors 
and pastors never knew what 
violence he faced when he went home. 
Staley lived next door when the Clintons’ 
brief (three-month) divorce was still in 
effect, and did not realize that her friend 
was fatherless during that period. Even- 
tually, Roger convinced Virginia that he 


| could reform. Her son, 15 at the time, ar- 


gued that he would never change and 
tried to persuade his mother not to re- 
marry him. Why, | ask, did she? “She was 
old-fashioned and thought she must be to 
blame in some way; and she felt that Rog- 
er [Clinton’s half brother, born of this 
marriage] needed a father.” He does not 
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mention what seems the obvious and (in 
this case) the real reason—that Virginia 
still loved Roger. 

Clinton has always been very close to 
his mother, despite the fact that he and 
his brother were largely brought up by a 
maid who cared and cooked for them 
while the mother was at her nursing jobs. 
It was a tradition in Hope for families of 
even modest means to have a_ black 
maid—Virginia had one when she was 
growing up, and Billy had Odessa while 
he was at his grandfather's house. In Hot 
Springs the maid was white, and very re- 
ligious—she hoped Billy would grow up to 
be a preacher. 

It was not an expectation that would 
have surprised anyone at the time. Fac- 
ing chaos at home, Billy became super-re- 
sponsible in school and church. “I was 
the most religious member of my family,” 
he remembers now. “Mother got more re- 
ligious later, as a result of the suffering 
she underwent.” (She lost two more hus- 
bands to death.) Billy raised funds, orga- 
nized for charities, became the band 
director's right hand for statewide plan- 
ning. The band director acted as another 
surrogate father. 

While others fancied him as a preach- 
er, Billy was determined to be a musician. 
He attended band camp every summer in 
the Ozarks, won first place in the state 
band’s saxophone section, and played in 
jazz combos. Musicians were always com- 


1953-64 
Though raised in a resort 


city amid family chaos, he 
became a leader in school. 


ing and going at the Hot 
Springs clubs, and the first 
blacks Clinton respected 
were jazz artists he heard 
and tried to emulate. De- 
spite the joshing he takes 
now over his sporadic bouts 
with the saxophone, his 
band director, Virgil Spur- 
lin, says he was very talent- 
ed and dogged in his prac- 
tice: “He could sight-read 
with the best, and he kept 
me busy finding scores for 
him to read.” Music seemed 


a way to test the wider horizons offered in | paign, and young Bill watched with fasci- 


Hot Springs; despite excellent grades, he 
would be offered more musical scholar- 
ships than academic ones when he gradu- 
ated from high school. 

The Clintons acquired a television set 
just before the 1956 presidential cam- 
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nation both parties’ conventions. In 1958 


| Governor Orval Faubus closed the high 


school in Little Rock to prevent integra- 
tion, and some families brought their 
children the 50 miles to Hot Springs to 
enroll them in Clinton’s school. When 
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Patrons are pampered in hot towels after a 
dip in the thermal waters 





Passionate about music, Bill was the high 
school’s star saxophonist 


Clinton and Carolyn Staley, class leaders 
as well as good friends, were elected to 
Boys Nation and Girls Nation, they went 
to Washington and shook John Kenne- 
dy’s hand in the White House. 

That glimpse of Washington, where the 
powerful Senator William Fulbright re- 
deemed the clownish Arkansas Governor, 
helped banish ideas of playing jazz in 
smoky nightclubs. Clinton asked his high 
school counselor, Edith Irons, what college 
offered a good program in foreign service. 
The only one she knew, offhand, was 
Georgetown, but she would look up others. 

The fact that Georgetown was in 
Washington settled the matter for him. He 
paid no attention when Irons brought him 
other names, and she was upset when he 


did not even apply to other colleges. As the 
acceptance period went by, and summer 
was half gone, he still had not heard from 
his school of choice, and Irons says she 
had visions of her prize pupil not entering 
college that year. Clinton says he was not 
worried because the University of Arkan- 
sas took any student with decent grades; 
he had long assumed he would be going 
there, where Fulbright had been the col- 
lege president before going to Washing- 
ton. Clinton had become familiar with 
Fayetteville, the Ozark 
campus town, during his 
summers at band camps, 
and he wrote his junior pa- 
per on the university. He 
had acquired a circle of 
friends in that corner of the 
state—and even another 
surrogate father, Eli Leflar, 
who had been on a Masonic 
panel that gave Clinton one 
of his many prizes. Clinton 
began visiting Leflar and 
dating his daughter. Only 
Georgetown—or, more precisely, only 
Washington—was more attractive to him 
than the school in Fayetteville, where he 
would later apply to teach law. 

When I repeat to Stephen Smith, a key 
aide in Clinton's first term as Governor, 
John Brummett’s claim that Clinton is 
more Yale and Oxford than Arkansas, 
Smith says, “He is more Georgetown than 
Yale.” I ask Clinton if he agrees with 
Smith. “Yes. At Yale I had to work at a 
number of jobs. At Georgetown I had only 
one outside job. It was my first time away 
from home, and | had a whole range of 
things to learn.” Also, Arkansas kept in- 
truding. His one job was in Fulbright's 
Senate office. Clinton took roommates 
from Georgetown to visit Arkansas, and 
friends from there came to see him. Staley 
was visiting him when, in the wake of Dr. 
King’s assassination, Clinton drove food to 
churches in the riot area. Like Fulbright 
himself, Clinton won a Rhodes scholarship 
when he finished college. 


N THIS PERIOD, TOO, CLINTON DIS- 

covered a dangerous talent, part of 

his gregarious and ingratiating way 

with all his friends: a puppylike ea- 

gerness and drive to please. A man 
who was at Oxford with him tells me, “Bill 
was one of the two people I have known 
who were just amazingly successful with 
women. You would hear him and say to 
yourself, ‘No one is going to believe that 
line,’ but they all did.” 


FAYETTEVILLE 


Clinton, famously, applied to the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas Law School rove as 
part of his casting about to avoid the Viet- 
nam War. He had intended to go to Fay- 
etteville because the local law school is a 
great place for forming political connec- 
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Inhis first try at office, Clint 
the incumbent, but he came close 
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As a young law professor, 
he persuaded girlfriend 
Hillary to join him there, 
and ran for Congress. 
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‘on did not beat 


tions—and everyone, by the 
time he was at Oxford, 
knew Clinton was perma- 
nently running for office. 
“We would kid him about 
it, but no one found it offen- 
sive,” says Peter Hayes, 
now a historian at North- 
western University. 

At Yale, Clinton did no interviewing 
for the major law firms. “All ] wanted to do 
was go home. I thought I would hang out 
my shingle in Hot Springs and see if I 
could run for office.” But a teacher at Yale 
said the University of Arkansas needed 
new faculty, and Clinton called the dean 
from the interstate highway as he was 
driving to Hot Springs. The dean said Clin- 
ton was too young, and he answered, 
“Well, I'm that, but I'll teach anything you 
need for now, and I’m not interested in 
tenure, so I'll be no problem. It’s a one- 
year deal.” On such terms he finally 
reached Fayetteville, where he had ex- 
pected to go to college and law school. 

Up in the northern corner of the state, 
mountainous Fayetteville is as far as it can 
be from Hope's flat piney woods. There 
were never many blacks in the clefts and 
dells where independent farmers tended 
little plots. This area had little sympathy 
for the owners of antebellum cotton planta- 
tions in the black belt, and many in this Re- 
publican stronghold fought for the Union. 
No wonder the Reconstruction government 
started the state college in this receptive, if 
isolated, place. 

Fayetteville is now turning up on lists 
of the most desirable communities in 
America, but only for those who want to get 
away from urban problems—and amen- 
ities. Richard Atkinson, a professor at the 
law school, says his faculty has trouble con- 
vincing potential members that a move to 
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Fayetteville, home to the University of Arkansas, 
retains its small-town charm 


Fayetteville will not drop them off the edge 
of the world. What do you tell them? I ask. 
“Well, we boast that we get National Public 
Radio here.” 

Clinton did fill in the areas no others 
taught (admiralty law, for example), and 
found the academic life rewarding enough 
to turn down other offers (for instance, to be 
on the House staff for impeaching Nixon). 
He meant to run for office, but not locally— 
this was the Republican corner of Arkansas, 
after all. But as the 1974 race approached, 






the popular Congressman from that area, 
John Paul Hammerschmidt, strongly 
vouched for Nixon, who was under fire for 
the Watergate offenses. Clinton knew, from 
his close friend Hillary Rodham, how vul- 
nerable Nixon was to impeachment—she 
had accepted the offer to work on the staff 
that he refused. The two were visiting each 
other, back and forth between Washington 
and Fayetteville, and spending long hours 
on the telephone. He was kept informed 
of her work, of her virtual certitude that 
Nixon would be convicted in the Senate af- 
ter the House impeached him. 

Clinton became convinced that Nixon 
would take Hammerschmidt down with 
him, and he began to canvass his new 
friends in and around the university for a 
candidate to run against Hammer- 
schmidt—he wanted a Democrat who 
planned to live permanently in the district. 
But when no one else would do it, he an- 
nounced his own candidacy. As a young 
law professor with '60s-style hair, a Yale 
and Oxford background and liberal cohorts 
from the university on his team, he should 
have been an easy loser in this enclave of 
the state’s few Republicans. But he ran sur- 
prisingly well, thanks to Watergate, giving 
Hammerschmidt the one scare in his long, 
safe tenure of the office 

Hillary Rodham came to Arkansas to 
help with the campaign, and—when the 
House staff disbanded after Nixon's resig- 
nation—she took up an offer the dean had 
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Fireworks brighten the Little Rock skyline 
during July 4 celebrations 


made her, to come teach and run a legal 
clinic at Fayetteville. From the time they 
met at Yale, the two had circled each other 
warily—Clinton confessing that he thought, 
“Oh-oh, this woman is trouble—the one | 
could love.” She had joined him in Texas 
during the McGovern campaign of 1972, 
where he was a paid member of Gary 
Hart's staff, and she was a vote registrar for 
the Democratic National Committee. 
Atkinson says the two of them were liv- 
ing together at the time, but maintaining 
separate apartments, in deference to con- 
servative local ideas of professorial ethics 
When they decided to marry, Clinton 
bought a house, which his army of friends 
descended on to paint, inside and out 
against the deadline of their marriage day 
Atkinson, who was there, says it was a mar- 
riage all the friends saw as a merging of 
high talents. “I know brighter people singly, 
but I do not know any married couple with 
their combined strengths.’ 
ing to his friends that Bill, with his reputa 
tion as a ladies’ man, chose for his wife the 
brainy and (at that time) frumpy-looking 
Hillary. Her indifference to matters of ap- 
pearance was evident on the night before 
the marriage when, amid the bustle of 
painters, her mother asked to see her wed 


It was fascinat- 


ding dress—and discovered that she had not 
bought one. Mother and daughter went up 
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Clinton at his 1979 inauguration: Hillary, 
mother Virginia, brother Roger and 
stepdad Richard are with him 


to the quaint town square of Fayetteville 
and found one store open, where Hillary 
bought the first dress she took from the 
rack 

His unexpected showing against Ham 
merschmidt gave Clinton the statewide at- 
tention he turned into electoral victories 
for attorney general (1976) and then for 
Governor (1978), offices that took him to 
the very center of the state, where the Ar- 
kansas River divides uplands from low- 
lands, Ozarks from Mississippi rice. He 
had, in effect, been circling this place for 
years, aiming at the power center of the 


state 


LITTLE ROCK 
Precisely because it is the center of 
power in Arkansas, the city has long been 
resented. Jeff Davis, an enormously suc- 
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cessful demagogue of the early century, al- 
ways ran against Little Rock and kept de- 
claring his independence of the place even 
when he had to live there as Governor. He 
tethered a goat on the Governor's lawn to 
show that his heart was still with the hill 
folks. He won his first term in office cru- 
sading against the construction of a capi- 
tol building in the city—a new home for the 
despised politicians. The antipolitics of 
our own time is just rediscovering the 
ploys of Davis, who treated Little Rock as 
the Beltway of his time: ‘““The judges have 
lived too long at Little Rock, which is why 
they ruled against the people.” 

Those scratching a living in the hills 
wanted to be left alone, and certain grow- 
ers in the black belt did not want others to 
see how they ruled their plantations. This 
prickly isolation took on a rabid note after 
the Civil War, when federal interference 
created the “Carpetbagger Constitution” 


LITTLE ROC! 
1976-92 


In the state’s largest city, 
he showed he could prosper 
in a world of influence 

and power. 





¢ with strong powers. As soon as 
> the “Redeemers” drove out the 
= carpetbaggers, a deliberately 
weak government was created 
by the constitution of 1874, 
which is still in force. 

To this day, the legislature 
meets only biennially, for two 
months, to keep the representa- 
tives of the people out of evil Lit- 
tle Rock. The power to tax is se- 
verely restricted—the legislature must 
raise all state taxes by a three-quarters 
vote. The Governor, with only a two-year 
term, has a weak veto. Attempts to write a 
new constitution have been crushed twice 
in recent years by a populace afraid of giv- 
ing any more power to the government 
Even the New Deal, which brought bless- 
ings to all the South, met the most grudg- 
ing reception in Arkansas, which refused 
to raise local funds to qualify for federal 
largesse, treating rural electrification as 
a plot against old local autonomy. When 
Winthrop Rockefeller gave $1.5 million to 
set up a model integrated school, on condi 
tion that local taxes take up the burden af- 
ter five years, the school was allowed to 
close when its free run ended. Jeff Davis, 
after all, had tried to outlaw the education 
of Negroes, on the grounds that it ruined 
‘ood field hands without creating intelli- 
ent citizens. 

Faubus, the son of a socialist, tried to 
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open up Arkansas to outside investment, 
making Rockefeller the head of a newly 
created investment council. Opposition on 
this front helps explain his unexpected de- 
fiance of federal integration orders in 1957. 
It was surprising that Arkansas, of all 
places, should be the first Southern state to 
take this stand. It had fewer blacks than 
most of its neighbors; and those were con- 
centrated in one segment of the state, and 
they had been rapidly draining away since 
the collapse of cotton growing. (Black pop- 
ulation shrank from 27% in 1920 to 16% in 
1980.) But Faubus wanted to be seen stand- 
ing up against outsiders. What bothered 
his state was not simply having to integrate 
schools but being told that it had to by the 
distant Federal Government. 

People now adult in Arkansas were 
taught in school that theirs is the only state 
in America that, surrounded by a wall, 
could survive on nothing but its own prod- 
ucts. The old boast was never true, but it 
was important to believe it, to find some 
blessing in the state's isolation. The most 
persistent vein of folklore in the state tells 
how a traveler so befuddled as to end up in 
Arkansas can be gulled with impunity by 
natives who are amused at this man from 
Mars. 

Faubus was converted to government 
baiting by the popular reaction to his 1957 
demagoguery. It helped that he was being 
vilified elsewhere. Arkansans rally to 
their own under assault. John Brummett 
says Clinton was never more popular at 
home than when the nation mocked his 
endless speech at the 1988 Democratic 
Convention or when he came under as- 
sault in New Hampshire and New York 
earlier this year. Even some inveterate 
foes of Clinton's came to his rescue during 
these moments of attacks by outsiders. 

Faubus finally went a bit too far in his 
government bashing. Partly to compensate, 
the citizens in 1966 elected the first Repub- 
lican Governor since Reconstruction, Win- 
throp Rockefeller, in 1966. Rockefeller, 
who served four years, instituted a number 
of reforms, largely with the help of a Feder- 
al Government still solvent at the time and 
intent on building a Great Society. 

When Clinton became Governor in 
1978, he tried to pick up where Rockefeller 
had left off. He lacked not only Rockefel- 
ler’s private fortune but also the business 
ties Rockefeller had established in his long 
tenure as Faubus’ investment counselor. 
Besides, the Federal Government was 
turning away from the Great Society. Clin- 
ton hoped for help from his fellow South- 
erner in the White House, Jimmy Carter, 
but that plan backfired when Carter used 
Arkansas to dump Cuban refugees at Fort 
Chaffee, where they rioted, broke loose 
and alienated the locals. 

Desperate for funds, unable to get in- 
come or corporate taxes through the laby- 
rinth of the constitution, Clinton tried to 
build badly needed roads with new-car 
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registration and license fees. The costs of 
this angered small farmers in the key 
swing counties, who have a heavy turn- 
over in junky cars and trucks, each change 
now entailing a higher registration fee. 
Clinton launched ambitious plans for 
the environment and schools, relying on 
some experts brought down from the uni- 
versity or from out of state. Three of these 
visible aides wore beards—an even greater 
offense than Hillary's retention of her 
original last name. Clinton was rejected af- 
ter his first term for the second Republi- 
can of the century, Frank White, who was 
very far from Rockefeller Republicanism. 
Like Michael Dukakis, who was defeat- 
ed by an ex-footballer after his first term 
as Governor of Massachusetts, Clinton set 
about recasting his political persona. But 
where Dukakis was given a light cosmetic 
coating, Clinton returned to his most au- 
thentic self—the gregarious schmoozer 
and good ole boy. Arkansas had the least- 





developed single-party system of all those 
states studied by V.O. Key Jr. It lacked 
even factions within the one party. Per- 
sonality alone formed shifting clots of po- 
litical alliance. 


O ONE IS BETTER THAN CLINTON 

at this kind of shoulder-patting, 

chat-about-the-family, how-is- 

so-and-so-back-in-such-and- 

such-a-town politics. In his sec- 
ond and subsequent terms as Governor, he 
sought out legislators in the halls of the 
capitol, acting as his own best lobbyist. 
Brummett wrote that it would be more dig- 
nified for the Governor to summon people 
to his office; but the informality of Clinton's 
new approach seemed to work. He realized 
that his long-range plans depended on 
building popular support, and he sent his 
wife out to talk about concern for education 
in every county of the state. The remade 
Hillary—higher-class in her clothes, lower- 
class in her rhetoric, and now called by her 
married name—was accepted as no longer 
an outsider, and Clinton's education re- 
forms (testing of teachers, standard curric- 
ulums, aid to marginal students, vocational 
training) are the principal success of his 12 
years in office. 

To accomplish this, Clinton had to rely 
on regressive sales taxes rather than ex- 
pend further energy trying to work an in- 
come tax through the constitutional baf- 
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fles. He had to cut corners and improvise in 
ways that less hamstrung governments 
avoid. “Clinton is criticized for using cor- 
porate jets to get around the state, but ev- 
ery politician does that here,” says Diane 
Blair. “Otherwise you don’t go anywhere. I 
have seen Hillary fly through black storms 
to get to a high school graduation where 
they are waiting for her. She would never 
make it if some firm in the town did not fly 
her.” 

Clinton has instilled a new sense of 
pride in many citizens of his state. Ms. Rod- 
ham was shocked when she arrived at the 
University of Arkansas Law School and 
had a student complain of her demands: 
“What do you expect of me? I'm only from 
Arkansas.” She did not realize that he 
might have been guying this traveler into 
Arkansas, in the defensive old form of 
mockery; but even this hangdog defiance of 
the outer world masked an uneasiness 
about the state’s reputation. Journalists 
covering Clinton in Little Rock are con- 
stantly asked by a suspicious citizenry, 
“What have you heard about us up there?” 
The state took a long time to recover after it 
sent its prized leader Jeff Davis to the U.S. 
Senate in 1907, only to have him laughed 
into fecklessness by a more sophisticated 
audience. The state has tried to send more 
presentable leaders to Washington ever 
since—men like Fulbright, Dale Bumpers 
and David Pryor. 

The constitution was finally amended 
to give Clinton a four-year term in 1986 
(just when shorter term limits were gain- 
ing support elsewhere). At a time of 
pinched resources, Clinton has had experi- 
ence of working within a financial strait- 
jacket, setting priorities, concentrating on 
the essential tasks. The whole nation is in 
the grips of an antigovernment mood that 
he has dealt with in what was, until recent- 
ly, the capital of opposition to government. 

On the other hand, Clinton isa quintes- 
sential politician when the very name has 
become a swear word. He is a man who 
builds compromises and is accused of be- 
ing slick. He tries to please, omnidirec- 
tionally, and is accused of pandering. I ask 
if he ever considered being anything but a 
politician. Yes, he answers, a doctor, be- 
cause he saw his mother and her fellow 
nurses deferring to them. Then a musi- 
cian. At Oxford, when he thought his oppo- 
sition to the Vietnam War would preclude 
a political career in the patriotic South, he 
seriously considered becoming a journal- 
ist. “I would at least comment on the great 
events of my time.’’ Why had he rejected 
those careers? “I would not have been 
great at them. I would have been a very 
good musician, but not a great one.” Does 
that mean he thinks he’s a great politi- 
cian? He answers, matter-of-factly, “Yes.” 
Why? “I like people, and like to help them. 
I can get them together, organize them, 
help them reach their goals.” It is, | sup- 
pose, one definition of politics. e 
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As a young and ambitious IBM salesman, he alienated 
many of his colleagues with his sharp-elbow tactics 


By RICHARD BEHAR DALLAS 





OU CAN TELL A GREAT DEAL 
about tycoons from those piv- 
otal moments before they 
became rich. Ross Perot's 
launching pad was IBM, where 
he spent his late 20s and early 

30s (1957-62) selling computers from the 
firm’s Dallas office. In mid-1962 Perot quit 
to start Electronic Data Systems, the 
source of his $3 billion fortune. 

Time has tracked down more than 20 
former IBM salesmen and managers, most 
now in their 60s and 70s, who worked 
closely with Perot in those early years. 
Some of their memories are fading, a num- 
ber of key players are dead, and docu- 
ments are virtually nonexistent. But the 
picture the retirees paint, while some- 
times sketchy, shows Perot to have been 
more ruthless and petty in his early busi- 
ness dealings than is commonly known. 

What do these allegations have to do 
with a person's fitness to serve as Presi- 


dent? Though no one is accusing Perot of 


extramarital affairs or dodging the draft, 
the charges aired by his former IBM col- 
leagues help define that elusive quality 
called character. Voters may in fact decide 
that they are not bothered by a candidate 
who uses his elbows in the rough-and- 
tumble world of business. But whether a 
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candidate likes it or not, running for Presi- 
dent opens him to wide-ranging scrutiny. 
The examination can be particularly pain- 
ful for a newcomer like Perot, who is not 
accustomed to living in the microscopic 
world that veteran politicians have 
learned to accept early in their career. 
Before they would talk, many sources 
asked for anonymity, fearing that Perot 
would harass them. In the end, most of 
these IBMers conceded great respect for 
Perot’s sales ability and drive. But they 


strongly disliked or distrusted their col- 


league. “He was a money-hungry guy,” re- 
calls ex-salesman Ogden Kidd, now 63. 
“He was not a team player, and he was not 
comfortable working within the frame- 
work of business ethics that IBM had 
adopted at the time.” Or, as another, more 
forgiving salesman puts it, “He was prac- 
ticing '80s ethics in the 1960s.” 


Seed Money for EDS. An aggressive sales- 
man can sell customers things they don’t 
need and can’t afford. One of the most en- 
during myths about Perot is that he sold so 
hard in his final year with IBM (1962) that 
he achieved his sales quota in mid-January. 
Less known is the fact that he reached this 
quota—and pocketed a commission esti- 
mated at $30,000 (nearly $150,000 in to- 
day’s dollars)—from the “sale” of a single 
computer that was never actually installed. 
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The computer was a 7090—then IBM’s 
most complex and costly machine, which 
retailed for up to $5 million and leased for 
$70,000 a month. The buyer: a newborn 
college in Dallas, the Graduate Research 
Center of the Southwest (GRC), which was 
later absorbed into the University of Texas 
system. School records show that the in- 
stitution’s trustees approved the order in 
January 1962, despite the fact that the 
school didn’t yet have a campus. In 1964 
the computer was ready for shipment, but 
the school could neither afford the ma- 
chine nor find any space for it. Moreover, 
college officials estimated that the re- 
search computer was so powerful—and 
their needs so minor—that they could use 
it less than 15% of the time by mid-1965. 

The college met its requirements by 
canceling its order for a 7090 and instead 
buying an IBM 1401—a simple nonresearch 
“baby computer” (price: $80,000) that is 
roughly 100 times less powerful and used 
for different purposes. “It’s like the differ- 
ence between a BB gun and a cannon,” says 
a former top salesman, Ken Crider, who 
was “shocked” that IBM management al- 
lowed Perot to walk away with a commis- 
sion on the original order. 

The paperwork on the deal no longer ex- 
ists, but a former IBM executive claims to 
have reviewed it after Perot resigned. “The 
proposal stated that GRC would start rent- 
ing time on other people's equipment, until 
such timeas it made sense to install a 7090,” 
he says. “But IBM doesn’t take provisional 
orders like that.”” This executive says IBM 
management in Dallas covered up the inci- 
dent by quietly absorbing Perot’s commis- 
sion. Why? To save the hide of another col- 
league, who had approved the deal. 


A Texas League Squeeze Play. One of Pe- 
| rot’s best accounts was the Southwestern 

Life Insurance Co., which he inherited in 
1958 from fellow salesman Jim Cox, who 
was promoted to a post in California. Some 
months earlier, Cox had received an order 
from Southwestern for a 7070 computer, 
then IBM’s largest commercial unit. Perot 
had 90 days either to declare the deal dead 
(and get Cox to return a $10,000 partial 
commission) or to agree to try to install the 
machine himself for what was known as an 
installation commission. If he accepted the 
risk and failed, however, Perot would be re- 
quired to pay IBM back the $10,000. 

Cox, now 66, bitterly recalls that just as 
the 90-day period was ending, Perot de- 
manded that Cox return his commission. 
“The account required almost constant at- 
tention, and Ross just let the deal die,” 
says Cox, who feels that Perot then “would 
have resold [the computer] to Southwest- 
ern in a few months and kept 100% of the 
money. He was extremely devious.” 

Cox says Perot relented only after Cox 

surprised his superiors by requesting the 
| right to install the computer himself from 
California. “I was going to take it all the 








way to the top of IBM,” he says. “There are 
very few people who have really tried to 
cheat me on anything. And, in Ross's 
mind, he wasn’t cheating me at all. That’s 
the frightening part.” 


Making Soup of Campbell. When Perot fi- 
nally installed the 7070 at Southwestern, 
he received roughly $25,000 as a commis- 
sion, which he wanted to keep for him- 
self—to the consternation of his IBM part- 
ner, Dean Campbell. When the two first 
started working as a team in the late 
1950s, they shared 20 insurance-company 
accounts. Perot agreed to work on two 
large, difficult accounts—including South- 
western—while Campbell would take the 
rest. Perot told his boss that he should not 
split the Southwestern commission with 
Campbell because he had done all the 
work. In response, Campbell argued that 
Perot didn’t visit the 18 accounts Camp- 
bell was managing but the pair was split- 
ting those smaller commissions. 

“Ross was able to convince a new 
branch manager [who has since died] that 
I shouldn’t get the money,” recalls Camp- 
bell. “He convinced management that he 
could walk on water. He is a master sales- 
man. He really thought a lot less of me be- 
cause | let him do it. I was just so aghast 
that he would have the audacity to even 
suggest it—and doubly aghast that the new 
manager went along with it. After that, | 
wouldn't touch anything he got close to.” 
Hard feelings aside, Campbell plans to 
vote for Perot in November. “I still don’t 
like him,” he says, “but I've never seen 
anybody who could accomplish as much 
as this son-of-a-gun could.” 


Join Me—or Else. Merle Volding, a former 
IBM manager, knows what it’s like to cross 
Perot. He recalls that Perot quit IBM in 
June 1962 on a Friday afternoon, then 
turned up the next morning at Volding’s 
Dallas home and spent several hours trying 
to persuade him to join EDS in exchange for 
a one-third share. “I ended up telling him 
that he had a good idea, but that, ‘Let’s face 
it, you and I are so different, it wouldn't last 
six months,’ " recalls Volding, now 68. “He 
got upset that I turned him down.” Vold- 
ing, meanwhile, had been promoted to 
marketing manager in Dallas, and was re- 
sponsible for helping IBM salesmen protect 
their accounts from rivals like Perot. 

Later that same year, Perot wrote to 
IBM chairman Thomas Watson Jr. accus- 
ing Volding “of all kinds of unethical 
things” in preventing his upstart compa- 
ny from competing against IBM, says 
Volding. Big Blue, having faced antitrust 
charges before, in the 1950s, started an 
investigation but soon cleared Volding of 
any wrongdoing. “Ross knew damn well I 
wasn't unethical,” he says. “I think he 
was just trying to get IBM to pull back and 
give him a free hand in signing up our 
customers. He used threats all the time.” 











THE DENIAL 


SKED ABOUT THE ALLEGA- 
tions in the accompanying 
story, Tom Luce, Ross Pe- 
rot’s campaign chairman, 
issued a blanket denial. “The false 
allegations in this article reflect 
what is wrong with the presidential 
selection process,” wrote Luce. “I 
doubt very seriously the American 
people believe these erroneous alle- 
gations are relevant to Mr. Perot’s 
ability to lead this country. Mr. Per- 
ot's entire business career has re- 
flected the highest standards of in- 
tegrity and business acumen.” 

When questioned specifically 
about Aubrey Wilson’s account of 
how Perot tried to buy IBM machin- 
ery on credit in the late 1960s without 
revealing the necessary financial 
data, Luce released a terse statement. 
“Lhave found Ross's file pertaining to 
IBM,” he wrote. “There is no corre- 
spondence from Ross to IBMof the na- 
ture you describe.” When pressed 
again on the telephone about whether 
the dispute even took place, Luce stat- 
ed, “Let me give you a response to 
that: It's absolutely incorrect.” 

Yet when told that Time pos- 
sessed internal IBM memos and let- 
ters written by Perot (in 1967) that 
proved otherwise, Luce got testy. 
“Hell, why didn’t you tell me you 
have a letter?” he said. “I told you he 
had no recollection of it.” Luce was 
then reminded that he had already 
flatly denied the accuracy of the ac- 
count. “Oh, come on!” he said. 
“Well—oh, brother, O.K., I'll send 
you a memo that says he has no rec- 
ollection. If you want to send me a 
copy of the letter, I'll show it to him 
[Perot].” After Perot received the 
letters, Luce left a message saying 
that they “obviously refreshed his 
recollection.” ie 


Lining Up His Ducks. One former sales- 
man, Ted Smith, now 59, recalls that 
shortly before Perot left IBM, he admitted 
to Smith that he had three contracts 
already signed up—with GRC, Southwest- 
ern Life and Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
of Texas. A former IBM executive main- 
tains that he has firsthand knowledge 
that before quitting, Perot sold addition- 
al IBM equipment to at least two of 
those entities, collected sales commis- 
sions and then had those firms cancel the 
orders once he left IBM. What’s not 
known, he adds, is whether Perot had 
these clients lined up when he sold 
them the equipment in the first place. 
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Charles Bridges, a former executive with 
Southwestern, says that Perot may have 
sold and then canceled “minor pieces 
of equipment” but that he “did not take 
unnecessary orders in order to pad 
his account.” Bridges adds, “The prob- 
lem I had with Perot is that if the game 
doesn’t go the way Ross wants it to go, he 
keeps trying to change the rules so that 
he wins.” 


Dear IBM: %$#%# %$!!* &!! Perot's rela- 
tionship with IBM continued to be turbu- 
lent long after he left the company. In the 
late 1960s Aubrey Wilson served for nine 
stormy months as the EDS account man- 
ager for IBM, whose business with Perot 
was expanding. Wilson, 67, recalls being 
confronted with a stream of complaints 
from Perot. “He had his whole organiza- 
tion geared to route even the slightest 
provocation to his personal attention so 
that he could file a formal complaint,” says 
Wilson, who retired from IBM in 1990. 

One day, for example, an IBM staff 
member who had moved to Africa sent a 
postcard to a group of former colleagues 
who were stationed at EDS. The card pic- 
tured native women with exposed breasts. 
“Tt was like something you'd see in Nation- 
al Geographic,” recalls Wilson. Nonethe- 
less, Perot, who saw the postcard, fired off 
a letter to IBM “about how EDS employees 
were embarrassed by this pornography, 
and that we should control our employees 
better,” says Wilson. 

Sometimes Perot's complaints involved 
real business issues. In 1968 Perot cried 
vigorously about IBM's refusal to let him 
purchase equipment on credit, yet records 
show that he consistently refused to pro- 
vide even limited financial data in order 
to prove he was creditworthy. Nonethe- 
less, several months later, EDS filed a pub- 
lic prospectus that included reams of finan- 
cial data. In March 1968, Perot wanted to 
buy IBM equipment that he was leasing, 
but he demanded that the deal be retro- 
active to the first of the month, which 
would save EDS three weeks’ worth of 
rental payments, or $28,000. “When IBM 
refused, Perot fired off a letter accusing 
me of having called him a liar,” says Wil- 
son. “Of course, I didn’t call him a liar. No- 
body in a sales or marketing position is go- 
ing to call a customer a liar—at least not to 
his face.” 

As a result, Perot threatened to sever 
all ties with IBM, prompting the company 
to concede the $28,000 and apologize for 
any misunderstanding. “Perot then spe- 
cifically asked for me to return to do busi- 
ness with him, but I refused,” says Wilson. 
“He basically created that crisis and tram- 
pled on me to get what he wanted. And I 
found that totally immoral and unaccept- 
able.” As Aubrey Wilson and his col- 
leagues at IBM have apparently learned, 
it’s hard to be a billionaire and a Boy Scout 
at the same time. a 
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You call this a recovery? 
In the past year, 375,000 
jobs have been lost, many 
for good, as most 
industries scale back. 


By JOHN GREENWALD 


HE AX JUST KEEPS FALLING ON 
the beleaguered American 
worker. In a new round of lay- 
offs that underscored the 
weakness of the economy last 
week, three major oil compa- 

nies announced painful business restruc- 
turings. Amoco said it will cut 8,500 jobs, 
or nearly 16% of its work force, as it aban- 
dons unproductive oil fields and writes off 
other assets. Unocal plans to eliminate 
1,100 of its 17,000 jobs worldwide, mostly 
in the U.S. And Mobil said it is paring 
2,000 salaried jobs, or 9.5% of that group. 
The energy giants joined such diverse 
blue-chip companies as Hughes Aircraft 
and Aetna in declaring sharp cutbacks in 
this summer of economic discontent. 

How long can this keep up? Technical- 
ly at least, the recession was supposed to 
have ended a year ago. But the relentless 
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pace of new layoffs, along with the surge in 
unemployment from 7.5% in May to an 
eight-year high of 7.8% in June, has moot- 
ed the normal distinction between a recov- 
ery and a slump. The harsh reality is that 
the U.S. remains mired in a prolonged pe- 
riod of stagnation that threatens to drag 
on for years. Companies have restruc- 
tured, whole industries have scaled back 
their work forces, and staying lean has be- 
come embedded in the corporate con- 
sciousness. “This is the end of the post- 
World War boom era,” says employment 
analyst Dan Lacey, who publishes the 
newsletter Workplace Trends. “We are 
never going to go back to what we knew. 
This is a permanent dismantling of corpo- 
rate bureaucracies.” 

There are few bright spots amid this 
job gloom. While some parts of the econo- 
my—notably the health-care industry and 
state and local government—are adding 
workers, most American firms are mak- 
ing cutbacks a way of life. Even as stu- 
dents, new graduates and other job seek- 
ers poured into the labor market, the U.S. 
lost a disheartening 117,000 jobs in June. 
So far this year, corporate America has 
shed an average of 1,500 positions a day. 
Says Mitchell Fromstein, president of 
Manpower Inc., the largest U.S. temporary 
help service: “In any company with more 
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The Great American 





than 1,000 employees, it’s almost a given 
that some kind of restructuring is taking 
place. At best, they are just not hiring and 
losing head count by attrition.” 

The new unemployment is rooted in 
trends that began in the 1980s, when har- 
ried companies slashed payrolls to lower 
costs and meet increasingly fierce compe- 
tition from abroad. Now, in a classic 
Catch-22 situation, U.S. firms are continu- 
ing their cutbacks partly because shell- 
shocked consumers are fearful of losing 
their jobs and are thus reluctant to spend. 
“The insecurity keeps everyone in limbo,” 
says Audrey Freedman, president of the 
Manpower Plus consulting firm. “No mat- 
ter what the mortgage rate is, people don’t 
want to buy houses, trade up or commit 
funds. I think we're entering a decade or 
more in which the standard of living is not 
going to grow.” 

There are lots more reasons why few 
firms are willing to hang out HELP WANTED 
signs. The mountain of debt that everyone 
from consumers to corporate chieftains 


| took on in the ‘80s continues to hobble 


spending, and it forces companies to keep 
tight control of costs. At the same time, the 
overbuilding binge that glutted America’s 
skylines with vacant buildings has pushed 
the construction industry into a depression 
and helped precipitate a general credit 





crunch. And the end of the cold war means 
that defense contractors could slash as 
many as 900,000 jobs over the next six years. 

Given all this malaise, there seems lit- 
tle chance for any substantial improve- 
ment in the job picture soon. Joseph Jan- 
notta, chairman of Jannotta, Bray, a 
leading Chicago-based outplacement firm, 
estimates that fewer than 25% of U.S. com- 
panies have completed the task of down- 
sizing their work forces. As the process 
rolls on, he says, the average firm could 
eliminate as much as 25% of its current 
payroll. That means the U.S. could face 
up to five more years of job losses at the 
searing rate of 375,000 a year. “We still 
have whole functional divisions disap- 
pearing within a business,” Jannotta says. 
“Middle-management levels of account- 
ing, control and strategic planning are 
vanishing.” 





In Atlanta, BellSouth eliminated 3,000 
jobs, or about 3% of its work force, through 
early retirement last year. But even if the 
economy should rebound sharply, the re- 
gional phone company has no plans to take 
anyone back. “We've got to be a more effi- 
cient, more streamlined operation,” de- 
clares a company spokesman. “And this is 
a long-term step toward getting us there.” 
BellSouth is hardly the only phone compa- 
ny cutting back. Bell Atlantic said last 
week it is eliminating 3,450 positions, or 
about 5% of its remaining jobs, as part of a 
downsizing that the company has had un- 
der way since 1984. 

This less-is-more stance has placed 
heavy physical and emotional strains on 
those workers fortunate enough to keep 
their jobs. Though both the length of the 
average workweek and the number of 
overtime hours dipped a bit in June, the 





“They want the perfect person, someone 
who can bring something to the table im- 
mediately. Before, if you had a good back- 
ground and a good reputation, the compa- 
ny would train you to sell their product. 
No more.” 

Those unable to get jobs elsewhere 
sometimes return as part-time workers to 
their former employers, where they offer 
their know-how for substantially less than 
they had earned before. The ranks of such 
part-timers climbed 30% last spring, ris- 
ing from 5 million workers to 6.5 million. 
The practice is especially prevalent among 
older workers who have been forced into 
early retirement but still must work to 
make ends meet. Overall, analysts expect 
the number of part-time workers to nearly 
double in the next few years. 

A few large industries have been hold- 
ing their own on the job front. U.S. auto- 





That will be particularly tough on lay- 
off victims because many of the positions 
they lose are unlikely to reappear. “We've 
never been in a situation quite like this,” 
says Janet Norwood, the former U.S. 
commissioner of labor statistics. “It used 
to be that when we had a recession, every- 
one would wait to be rehired. But the psy- 
chology now is that many of these jobs are 
not going to come back.” White-collar 
workers are feeling the pinch as never be- 
fore. Harvard economist James Medoff 
points out that white-collar employees 
constitute 36% of the country’s unem- 
ployed workers, compared with 22% dur- 
ing the 1982 slump. 

Even companies that are expanding 
see little reason to add new workers. That 
is partly because many firms have stream- 
lined their operations and need fewer bod- 
ies, but also because firing—not hiring— 
has become the corporate norm. While 
Chrysler said last week it is investing $225 
million to build a new line of Dodge pickup 
trucks in 1993, the company noted that it 
plans to add just 70 new jobs as a result of 
the program. “We're expecting to triple 
truck sales, and we're looking for a return 
to profitability,” says a senior Chrysler ex- 
ecutive. “Life is going to get a lot better. 
But we're still going to be laying off 
people.” 
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twin indicators of how long and hard peo- 
ple work had reached record levels in re- 
cent months. At the same time, the finan- 
cial rewards of work have continued to 
dwindle. When adjusted for inflation, the 
average hourly wage of U.S. workers 
stands 14% lower than in 1979. And male 
college graduates who were just beginning 
their careers earned 5.1% less in inflation- 
adjusted dollars last year than their coun- 
terparts made a decade ago. 

For the unemployed, the wait for a new 
job has been steadily increasing. Jannotta 
notes that executives who had earned at 
least $100,000 before losing their jobs now 
take an average of seven months to place, 
compared with five months a year ago. For 
middle managers, the search has length- 
ened from three months to four. That is for 
the lucky ones. Outplacement specialists 
say at least 10% of all those seeking jobs 
are unable to find them, up from 2% last 
year. “For the first time, we are really 
dealing with the guy who is unemployable 
and structurally out of work,” Jannotta 
concedes. 

With so many applicants to choose 
from, many employers have become picky 
toa fault. “The companies that are looking 
for people right now want God,” says Jack 
Curphey, president of Curphey & Malkin 
Associates, a Los Angeles placement firm. 
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makers have boosted employment from 
last year’s depressed levels as buyers, 
lured by discounts on attractive new mod- 
els, have begun returning to showroom 
floors. Betting that the turnaround will 
continue, Detroit has planned its busiest 
third-quarter production schedule in six 
years. The biggest employment gains have 
come in health care, which remains a ne- 
cessity for Americans even as medical 
costs soar into the stratosphere. In a simi- 
lar way, people’s demands for education 


| and other public services have boosted 


jobs in state and local governments even 
though many are running up big deficits 
to meet voters’ needs. 

In the long run, the relentless downsiz- 
ing could pay dividends in the form of a 
more productive and competitive econo- 
my. “We're honing down and becoming 
more efficient,” Norwood says. “In some 
ways, that is good for us. But it’s a painful 
process. You can’t get anywhere without 
economic expansion, and you can’t have 
growth without creating more jobs. It’s a 
vicious cycle.” For the moment, at least, 
Americans may have little choice but to 
hope that the pain they endure today will 
produce some gain tomorrow, or perhaps 
the day after. —Reported by Dan Cray/ 
Los Angeles, Allan Holmes/Atianta and William 
McWhirter/Detroit 
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Chief judge Valeri Zorkin 


By JOHN KOHAN MOSCOW 


HE NEW TRICOLOR FLAG 
of democratic Russia 
looked as if it had been 
hastily tacked to the 
courtroom wall under- 
neath a metal emblem with the 
Soviet hammer and sickle. The 
13 judges, seated at a nearby 
tribunal, did not appear to be 
completely comfortable in 
their new black robes with 
white linings. Minutes after 
the hearings opened, the court 
became embroiled in a free-for- 
all about how to deal with the 
fact that former President Mik- 
hail Gorbachev had refused to 
show up. Show trials have al- 
ways been a staple of Soviet 
political discourse, but the 
proceeding that began in Mos- 
cow last week is different 
This time the Communist Par- 
ty is in the dock, as Russians 
struggle to come to terms with 
seven decades of history. At is- 
sue is whether President Boris 
Yeltsin acted legally when he 
banned the party and seized 
its assets after last 
failed coup attempt. But the 
political stakes are higher 
The trial will consider the 
high crimes and misdemean- 
ors attributed to the party and 
perhaps outlaw, once and for 
all, the kind of totalitarian sys- 
tem it created 
Amid moments of drama 
and confusion, Russia’s Constitutional 
Court, established only last year, heard 
the first evidence in a case that was cer- 
tain to test the mettle of the country’s 
fledgling democracy and establish impor- 
tant legal precedents. The hearings raise 
issues about Yeltsin's power to rule by de- 
cree. They will expose the party’s check- 
ered past and pose painful questions about 


year's 
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Yeltsin’s democrats are asking 
a constitutional court to 
outlaw the Communist Party 
once and for all 





STILL FAITHFUL: A party supporter outside the court. 
Will Communist hard-liners accept the judge’s verdict? 


retribution and punishment in future tri- 
als. And they could provoke a surge of re- 
sentment among the party faithful that 
could spill into the streets—and heighten 
anxieties about another putsch attempt. 
Yeltsin won a major victory over hard- 
liners in August 1991, but many demo- 
cratic supporters fear that the second Rus- 
sian revolution did not go far enough in 
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suppressing the communist 
past and hope that the court 
will close out the chapter. In 
fact, what happened to the par- 
ty remains something of a 
mystery. It controlled almost 
every aspect of life and count- 
ed more than 20 million mem- 
bers in its prime, yet seemed to 
vanish overnight after the 
failed coup. A year later, the 
legacy of communist rule has 
proved difficult to erase. Dem- 
ocrats may be in control of the 
tip of the pyramid of power, 
but the middle levels are still 
dominated by bureaucrats 
from the old nomenklatura, 
who may have taken down 
their portraits of Lenin but pay 
only lip service to the new re- 
gime. In a show of strength last 
month, a coalition of hard-line 
communists and extreme na- 
tionalists tried to occupy Mos- 
cow's main television studio 
Now party members have gone 
to court to try to repeal Yelt- 
sin’s ban 

The plaintiffs argue that 
Yeltsin overstepped his au- 
thority when he dissolved the 
party by decree and opened 
the way for a dictatorship in 
democratic disguise, where no 
political group will be safe 
from a presidential ban. They 
disclaim any responsibility for 
crimes committed by party 
leaders in the past and want to 
limit the scope of the hearings 
to the period after they renounced their 
monopoly on power in 1990. They also 
hope to shift the focus by dwelling on the 
party’s achievements in defeating Nazi 
Germany and building the Soviet Union 
into a superpower 

The democrats’ defense hinges on the 
claim that the Communist Party was nev- 
er just a political party but a totalitarian 


State structure ruled by an élite who 
pulled the strings of a puppet parliament, 
government and judicial system. The case 
will be based on a trail of paper evidence 
linking the party leadership to almost ev- 
ery decision of importance—or unimpor- 
tance—made in the Soviet Union. Says 
presidential lawyer Sergei Shakhrai: “We 
will show how the Politburo passed laws, 
not the parliament; how it rendered judi- 





it more succinctly: “We do not want to 
turn these hearings into a political show.” 

Nevertheless, the verdict will have 
enormous importance for the political fu- 
ture of a country that knows little about 
and has less faith in constitutional rights 
and legal procedings. The Yeltsin team 
wants to establish the crucial point that 
the President was actually defending the 
constitution when he dissolved the party. 





they will only produce “division and dis- 
cord.” Says he: “How can you put 70 
years of history on trial?” Even those who 
blame Gorbachev for the party’s ruin 
share his sentiments. Gennadi Zyuganov, 
a Russian communist leader who will be 
testifying against Yeltsin, does not be- 
lieve that the party can get a fair hearing 
in a court made up of former commu- 
nists. He warns that attempts to brand 


cial verdicts, not the Supreme 
Court; how it managed the 
economy and launched space 
flights, not government agen- 
cies. It was the Communist 
Party that created the Soviet 
Union and also brought about 
its downfall.” 

As evidence, the lawyers 
have submitted 36 volumes of 
documents from the millions 
recorded by assiduous em- 
pire builders. Only a trickle 
have so far been leaked to the 
public, though the Russian 
government is now setting up 
guidelines for publication of 
more. But even these few of- 
fer revelations of party 
crimes and misdeeds on a 
massive scale: Communist 
campaigns to destroy the 
church, starve peasants in 
forced famines, purge politi- 
cal opponents and resettle en- 
tire ethnic groups. The fi- 
nancing of terrorists, who 
received arms shipments 
from Soviet warships on the 
high seas. The personal en- 
richment of party leaders. 
The sale of diamonds and 
gold abroad to buy food and 
consumer goods for wartorn 
Afghanistan at a time when 
there were chronic shortages 
at home. The squandering of 
hard currency on more than 
70 communist movements 
around the globe. In one bi- 
zarre incident, the party 
funded training for Italian 
communists in radio codes 
and cosmetic surgery—in 
case they had to go into 
hiding. 

The evidence is potential- 
ly so explosive that the hear- 
ings, which could last several 
weeks, have been compared 
in impact to the postwar Nu- 





With more than 100 million files in the Central Committee 
archives, lawyers defending President Boris Yeltsin have had 
no trouble compiling evidence for their case that the Communist 
Party, obsessed with petty details as well as guilty of grand 
crimes, always acted as a law unto itself. A sampler from the 
files: 


The Central Committee approved a plan by security 

chief Nikolai Yezhov for rounding up rich peasants 
(called kulaks), clergymen and political opponents. Moscow 
was assigned a quota of 35,000 arrests and 5,000 executions. 
Its three-man summary-justice court, including Nikita Khru- 
shchey, reported the arrest of 41,305 “registered criminal 
and kulak elements” and exceeded its goal of executions by 
3,500. 


The Central Committee ordered the deportation to 

Siberia and Kazakhstan of all Germans from the 
Volga German Republic and the Saratov and Stalingrad re- 
gions, including members of the Communist Party and the 
Communist Youth League, totaling 479,841 people. 


The Central Committee gave specific instructions 

about how to carry out the arrest and trial of dissi- 
dents Yuri Orlov and Alexander Ginzburg. The investigation of 
Orlov “should be conducted so that it leads to a criminal indict- 
ment under Article 190" on circulating anti-Soviet propagan- 
da, while Ginzburg was to be arrested under the stricter Arti- 
cle 70, forbidding propaganda aimed at undermining the 
Soviet state. 


On the recommendation of kes chief Yuri Andropov, 

the party leadership ordered the Ministry of Culture 
to break all ties with the U.S.-based Columbia Artists Manage- 
ment Inc., on the grounds that it encouraged the defection of 
Soviet ballet dancers and maintained close contacts with “ren- 
egade” émigré musicians Mstislav Rostropovich and his wife 
Galina Vishnevskaya. 


The Russian Orthodox Church had to seek approval 

from the Foreign Ministry, the kes and party leader- 
ship before it could send priests to newly opened missionary 
parishes in Brazil and Uruguay. 


the party a “criminal organi- 
zation” will be “the penulti- 
mate step to complete schism 
in society” and could push 
the country toward civil war. 

There is some irony in a 
court made up of former com- 
munists ruling on the legal- 
ities of a communist-written 
constitution in a case against 
the Communist Party. During 
its brief history, the court has 
already handed down rulings 
against Yeltsin. It is entirely 
possible that this time the 
judges may render a Solo- 
monic verdict rebuking the 
Russian President for misus- 
ing his powers while uphold- 
ing the notion that the party is 
unconstitutional. 

Still, members of the Yel- 
tsin legal team remain confi- 
dent of victory. They argue 
that if the court rules against 
the communists, it might 
prod fence straddlers in the 
bureaucracy, the police and 
the army to join in democrat- 
ic change. Says Shakhrai: “If 
the court finally decides that 
the history of this organiza- 
tion is over, the President, the 
parliament and the people of 
Russia may be able to receive 
the kind of state power they 
need.” 

The trouble is that Rus- 
sians nowadays are more in- 
terested in the price of bread 
than in settling old scores. As 
Makarov concedes, “If you 
can't feed the country, all 
these discussions amount to 
nothing. Democracy cannot 
last long on an empty stom- 
ach.” In the coming months, 
Russia’s problem-plagued 
leaders might become so dis- 
tracted in fending off the 
challenge from communist 


remberg trials of Germany's Nazi leaders. 
But Yeltsin’s men say they have no desire 
to start a witch-hunt against specific party 
officials, including Gorbachev. “There are 
no victors and no vanquished,” says 
Shakhrai. “People should be tried only for 
criminal actions, not because they were 
members of the party nomenklatura.” An- 
other team lawyer, Andrei Makarov, puts 


Says Makarov: “The court should create a 
precedent and state clearly that any orga- 
nizations—fascist, communist or even su- 
perdemocratic—should be subject to a ban 
when they try to realize their ideological 
goals through violence and violation of 
the law.” 

Gorbachev has categorically refused 
to take part in the hearings, claiming that 
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rabble-rousers out in the streets protest- 
ing the verdict that they might miss a dan- 
ger nearer at hand: a creeping coup from 
within the state, as the gray mass of post- 
communist apparatchiks slowly regain 
control of the government and military bu- 
reaucracy. If supporters of the old regime 
lose this case, they could still win a victory 
out of court. w 
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GUNS 
NOW, 
BUTTER 
LATER 


Relief flights are bringing 
aid, but that is not enough 
to assuage the anger 
building in Sarajevo 


By JAMES L. GRAFF SARAJEVO 


HERE IS A STARK SIMPLICITY TO 

life in Amira Puzic’s war-scarred 

apartment building in the north- 

ern Sarajevo neighborhood of Cig- 
lane. At dusk the 18 families there prepare 
for another night of shelling by bedding 
down on couches and mattresses 
crammed onto landings of the central con- 
crete stairwell. By day, when the barrage 
eases, they forage for food. But hunger has 
become a secondary consideration in the 
face of the almost constant bombardment, 
now well into its fourth month, by Serb 
forces firing from the surrounding hill- 
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sides. All day, every day, the talk in the 
building hallways is of Western military 
intervention or, failing that, distribution 
of weapons so that the 300,000 people of 
Sarajevo can repel the onslaught with 
their own hands. “The liberation of the 
town is more important than food,” says 
Puzic, 37, an economist and mother of 
two. “We all fear that the West now thinks 
it has done enough.” 

The intent of the Serbs’ incessant artil- 
lery and sniper fire is to break the will of 
Sarajevo, but it has only swelled the resi- 
dents’ anger. They welcome the interna- 
tional effort to fly in food and medicine but 
are worried that the relief operation is 
treating the symptom of shortage, not the 
cause. What Sarajevans want above all 
else is to see the aggressor routed. “A nec- 
essary evil” is Bosnia-Herzegovinian De- 
fense Minister Jerko Doko’s blunt term for 
| the United Nations’ hard-won airlift. “I 
EE the airport hadn't been opened in 
this way, because it has actually slowed 
down the liberation of Sarajevo.” 

Last week the sidewalk in front of Pu- 
zic’s apartment building at Ise Jovanovic 
21 was still stained brown with the dried 
blood of a neighbor mortally wounded by a 
sniper in broad daylight two days earlier. 
Shrapnel burst through the bedroom win- 
dow of Puzic’s 12-year-old son Damir and 
ripped the carpet. On the ground floor, San- 
dra Makcic’s bedroom was gutted by a shell 
a month ago, minutes after she left it. Said 
Ramisa Trtak, 70, who moved into the 
building after her house in an outlying 
quarter was obliterated: “During the 
World War they aimed at strategic targets. 
In this idiotic war they aim at civilians.” 

At the once bustling Ciglane market 
nearby, frustrated shoppers picked 
through the meager offerings, then left 
with mostly empty plastic bags. There 
were potatoes the day before, but they sold 
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Doing its best: a U.N. armored vehicle 
patrols in Sarajevo 


out in less than five minutes. On Thursday 
huge cans of cucumbers were available for 
about half the average monthly wage. Bot- 
tles of beer and slivovitz—hoarded or, as 
many mutter angrily, stolen—are available 
at outrageous prices. Puzic bought tooth- 
paste, soap and a bundle of broad coltsfoot 
leaves. “I've never eaten it before,” she 
sighed with a dubious glance at the tough, 
shiny weeds normally used for treating 
asthma. “But what else is there?” In Sara- 
jevo outright starvation is not a threat, 
though hospitals are reporting cases of 
scurvy. 

In the Ciglane neighborhood, no one 
had yet seen any of the more than 900 tons 
of food and medical supplies airlifted to 
Sarajevo since July 3. The battered Zetra 
Stadium, site of the hockey competition in 
the 1984 Winter Olympics, has been desig- 
nated one of four warehouses to store the 
foodstuffs brought from the airport under 
escort by U.N. armored personnel carri- 
ers. On Thursday half a dozen trucks from 
surrounding neighborhoods waited all day 
for a delivery due at 10 in the morning. 

It never came, fueling already rife ru- 
mors of corruption and inefficiency. But 
within its strictly peacekeeping mandate, 
the U.N. is doing a good job in near impos- 
sible conditions. Last week a convoy of 
four trucks loaded with baby food was 
pinned down at the airport for half an hour 
by sniper fire before it could roll out. Says 
Canadian Major General Lewis MacKen- 
zie, commander of the 1,200 “blue hel- 
mets” in Sarajevo: “There's no cease-fire, 
and there was supposed to be one before 
the airport opened. We're doing our job in 
the eye of a hurricane.” 

The families in Puzic’s building do not 
believe in cease-fires anymore. They see 
the war in their city not as an ethnic con- 
flict but as an onslaught by terrorists, who 
will never hold to any agreement, against 
a civic tradition built on tolerance. Eight of 
the families there are either wholly or 
partly ethnic Serb, yet they are no less a 
part of the food sharing, the fearful wait- 
ing and the common suffering of the build- 
ing’s residents as they huddle under fire. 
“It never mattered before whether my 
neighbor is a Serb, and it doesn’t matter 
now,” says Makcic, a 25-year-old student 
whose father is half Serb. 

The growing pressure in the West for 
some kind of military intervention heart- 
ens Sarajevo but also begs scores of unan- 
swered questions. Finding and destroying 
Serb artillery emplacements and mortar 
sites in the rough hill country of Bosnia 
could prove tougher than taking out Scud 
launchers in the Iraqi desert. But it would 
be a simple action compared with the near- 
ly impossible task of restoring common 
purpose for the peoples of Bosnia as the ter- 
ror continues and the body count mounts.@ 
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or a surgeon, it's a 
virtuoso performance 
every time. 


It has to be. 

Only after all the lessons 
and practice have been 
completed is a surgeon 
qualified to perform in this 
theater That's why surgeons 
must undergo nearly a 
fe (Te (e (Me) ab al-iecolmecct betters 
under the masters of the 
profession. 

And like any other 
skilled performers, sur- 
geons must continue to 
build knowledge and 
expertise throughout their 
professional careers. Their 
special skills help to con- 
tinually advance surgical 
care—honing improved 
techniques that help to 
save lives, restore lives, 
and improve lives. 

Before you consent to 
having an operation, con- 
sult a qualified surgical 
specialist. Because you 
deserve the performance 
of a lifetime...and a qual- 
ified surgeon orchestrates 
one every time. 
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America Abroad/Strobe Talbott 


be Today fewer than 10% of the 186 countries on earth 

The Birth of the are ethnically homogeneous. The rest are multination- 

al states. Most of them have pushed their boundaries 

e outward, often until they reached the sea. That's how 

Glob al Nation | California became part of the U.S. and the Kamchatka 
Peninsula part of Russia. 


The main goal driving the process of political ex- 
HE HUMAN DRAMA, WHETHER PLAYED OUT IN | pansion and consolidation was conquest. The big ab- 
history books or headlines, is often not just a | sorbed the small, the strong the weak. National might 
confusing spectacle but a spectacle about confu- | made international right. Such a world was in a more 
sion. The big question these days is, Which po- | or less constant state of war. 

litical forces will prevail, those stitching nations to- From time to time the best minds wondered wheth- 

gether or those tearing them apart? er this wasn’t a hell of a way to run a planet; perhaps 

Here is one optimist's reason for believing unity | national sovereignty wasn’t such a great idea after all. 
will prevail over disunity, integration over disintegra- | Dante in the 14th century, Erasmus in the 16th and 
tion. In fact, I'll bet that within the next hundred years | Grotius in the 17th all envisioned international law asa 

(I’m giving the world time for setbacks and myself time | means of overcoming the natural tendency of states to 

to be out of the betting game, just in case | lose this | settle their differences by force. 

one), nationhood as we know it will be obsolete; all In the 18th century the Enlightenment—represent- 

states will recognize a single, global authority. A ed by Rousseau in France, Hume in Scotland, Kant in 

phrase briefly fashionable in the mid-20th Germany, Paine and Jefferson in the U.S.— 

century—“citizen of the world”—will gave rise to the idea that all human be- 

have assumed real meaning by the ings are born equal and should, as 
end of the 21st. citizens, enjoy certain basic liber- 
All countries are basically ties and rights, including that 
social arrangements, accom- of choosing their leaders. 
modations to changing cir- Once there was a universal 
cumstances. No matter how ideology to govern the con- _ 
permanent and even sacred duct of nations toward? 
they may seem at any one their own people, it was 
time, in fact they are all ar- more reasonable to imag-3 

tificial and temporary. ine a compact governing * 

Through the ages, there nations’ behavior towardé 

has been an overall trend to- one another. In 1795 Kant 

ward larger units claiming advocated a “peaceful 
sovereignty and, paradoxical- league of democracies.” 

ly, a gradual diminution of But it has taken the 

how much true sovereignty events in our own wondrous 

any one country actually has. and terrible century to clinch the 

The forerunner of the nation wasa case for world government. With the 
prehistoric band clustered around a fire advent of electricity, radio and air travel, 
beside a river ina valley. Its members had a lan- the planet has become smaller than ever, its 
guage, a set of supernatural beliefs and a repertoire of | commercial life freer, its nations more interdependent 
legends about their ancestors. Eventually they forged | and its conflicts bloodier. The price of settling interna- 
primitive weapons and set off over the mountain, mum- | tional disputes by force was rapidly becoming too high 
bling phrases that could be loosely translated as having | for the victors, not to mention the vanquished. That 
something to do with “vital national interests” and | conclusion should have been clear enough at the battle 

“manifest destiny.” When they reached the next valley, | of the Somme in 1916; by the destruction of Hiroshima 

they massacred and enslaved some weaker band of peo- | in 1945, it was unavoidable. 

ple they found clustered around some smaller fire and Once again great minds thought alike: Einstein, 

thus became the world’s first imperialists. Gandhi, Toynbee and Camus all favored giving prima- 

Empires were a powerful force for obliterating nat- | cy to interests higher than those of the nation. So, final- 
ural and demographic barriers and forging connec- | ly, did many statesmen. Each world war inspired the 
tions among far-flung parts of the world. The British | creation of an international organization, the League of 
left their system of civil service in India, Kenya and | Nations in the 1920s and the United Nations in the '40s. 

Guyana, while the Spaniards, Portuguese and French The plot thickened with the heavy-breathing arriv- 

spread Roman Catholicism to almost every continent. al on the scene of a new species of ideology—expansion- 

Empire eventually yielded to the nation-state, made | ist totalitarianism—as perpetrated by the Nazis and the 
up primarily of a single tribe. China, France, Germany | Soviets. It threatened the very idea of democracy and 
and Japan are surviving examples. Yet each of them | divided the world. The advocacy of any kind of world 
too is the consequence of a centuries-long process ofac- | government became highly suspect. By 1950 “one- 
cretion. It took the shedding of much blood in many | worlder” was a term of derision for those suspected of 
valleys for Normandy, Brittany and Gascony to become | being woolly-headed naifs, if not crypto-communists. 
part of France. At the same time, however, Stalin's conquest of 
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Eastern Europe spurred the Western democracies to 
form Nato, history’s most ambitious, enduring and 
successful exercise in collective security. The U.S. and 
the Soviet Union also scared each other into negotiat- 
ing nuclear-arms-control treaties that set in place two 
vital principles: adversary states have a mutual inter- 
est in eliminating the danger of strategic surprise, 
and each legitimately has a say in the composition 
of the other's arsenal of last resort. The result was fur- 
ther dilution of national sovereignty and a useful prec- 
edent for the management of relations between nucle- 
ar-armed rivals in the future. 

The cold war also saw the European Community 
pioneer the kind of regional cohesion that may pave the 
way for globalism. Meanwhile, the free world formed 
multilateral financial institutions that depend on mem- 
ber states’ willingness to give up a degree of sovereign- 
ty. The International Monetary Fund can virtually dic- 
tate fiscal policies, even including how much tax a 
government should levy on its citizens. The General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade regulates 
how much duty a nation can charge on 
imports. These organizations can be 
seen as the protoministries of 
trade, finance and development 
for a united world. 

The internal affairs of a 
nation used to be off limits 
to the world community. 
Now the principle of “hu- 
manitarian intervention” 
is gaining acceptance. A 
turning point came in 
April 1991, shortly after 
Saddam Hussein’s with- 
drawal from Kuwait, when 
the U.N. Security Council au- 
thorized allied troops to assist 
starving Kurds in northern Iraq. 

Globalization has also contribut- 
ed to the spread of terrorism, drug traf- 
ficking, aps and environmental degradation. 
But because those threats are more than any one na- 
tion can cope with on its own, they constitute an incen- 
tive for international cooperation. 

However limited its accomplishments, last month's 
Earth Summit in Rio signified the participants’ accep- 
tance of what Maurice Strong, the main impresario of 
the event, called “the transcending sovereignty of na- 
ture”; since the by-products of industrial civilization 
cross borders, so must the authority to deal with them. 

Collective action on a global scale will be easier to 
achieve in a world already knit together by cables and 
airwaves. The fax machine had much to do with the 
downfall of tyrants in Eastern Europe. Two years ago, I 
was assigned an interpreter in Estonia who spoke with 
a slight Southern accent because she had learned her 
English watching Dallas, courtesy of TV signals 
beamed over the border from neighboring Finland. 7he 
Cosby Show, aired on South African television, has no 
doubt helped erode apartheid. 

This ideological and cultural blending strikes some 
observers as too much of a good thing. Writing in the 
Atlantic, Rutgers political scientist Benjamin Barber la- 
















Humanity 
has discovered 
that differences need 
not divide. 
Empowerment is being 
defined locally, 
regionally and globally 
all at the same time. 








ments what he calls “McWorld.” He also identifies the 
countertrend, the re-emergence of nationalism in its 
ugliest, most divisive and violent form. 

Yet Azerbaijan, Moldova and Czechoslovakia were 
part of the world’s last, now deceased empire. Their 
breakup may turn out to be the old business of history, 
not the wave of the future. National self-assertiveness 
in the West can be mighty ugly, especially in its more 
extreme Irish and Basque versions. But when Scots, 
Québécois, Catalans and Bretons talk separatism, they 
are, in the main, actually renegotiating their ties to 
London, Ottawa, Madrid and Paris. 

They are the disputatious representatives of a larger, 
basically positive phenomenon: a devolution of power not 
only upward toward supranational bodies and outward 
toward commonwealths and common markets but also 
downward toward freer, more autonomous units of ad- 
ministration that permit distinct societies to preserve 
their cultural identities and govern themselves as much 

as possible. That American buzz word empowerment— 
and the European one, subsidiarity—is being 
defined locally, regionally and globally 
all at the same time. 

Humanity has discovered, 
through much trial and horren- 
dous error, that differences 
need not divide. Switzerland 
is made up of four national- 

ities crammed into an area 
considerably smaller than 
what used to be Yugosla- 
via. The air in the Alps is 
no more conducive to co- 
mity than the air in the 
Balkans. Switzerland has 
thrived, while Yugoslavia 
has failed because of what 
Kant realized 200 years ago: to 
be in peaceful league with one an- 
other, people—and peoples—must 
have the benefits of democracy. 
The best mechanism for democracy, wheth- 
er at the level of the multinational state or that of the 
planet asa whole, is not an all-powerful Leviathan or cen- 
tralized superstate, but a federation, a union of separate 
states that allocate certain powers to a central govern- 
ment while retaining many others for themselves. 

Federalism has already proved the most successful 
of all political experiments, and organizations like the 
World Federalist Association have for decades advo- 
cated it as the basis for global government. Federalism 
is largely an American invention. For all its troubles, 
including its own serious bout of secessionism 130 
years ago and the persistence of various forms of tribal- 
ism today, the U.S. is still the best example of a multi- 
national federal state. If that model does indeed work 
globally, it would be the logical extension of the Found- 
ing Fathers’ wisdom, therefore a special source of 
pride for a world government’s American constituents. 

As for humanity as a whole, if federally united, we 
won't really be so very far from those much earlier an- 
cestors, the ones huddled around that primeval fire be- 
side the river; it’s just that by then the whole world will 
be our valley. w 
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Welcome to the 
Donors Club 


A businessman pledges a gift of $100 million, and an 
ecstatic college offers to change its name to his 


By JESSE BIRNBAUM 


HEN A WEALTHY MAN INSISTS 
on flogging his fortune at his 
fellows, it is not nice to refuse. 
For example, it would be ex- 

ceedingly rude for Americans to deny a 

billionaire simply because he wants to buy 

the presidency for $100 million and occu- 
py what would thenceforth be known as 
the Ross Perot Memorial White House. 

The trustees of sleepy little Glassboro 
State College in southern New Jersey are 
certainly not rude. Overwhelmed by a mu- 
nificent $100 million pledge from a local 
businessman named Henry Rowan, the 
trustees last week not only voted to take 
the money but, in an expression of grati- 
tude bordering on the fulsome, also decid- 
ed to rename the school Rowan College of 
New Jersey. A self-effacing manufacturer 
of industrial furnaces who attended Wil- 
liams College and graduated from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Rowan declared himself flattered by the 
gesture. He had not asked for the name 
change; it was simply their way of saying 
thanks. 

Coincidentally, last week another 
sleepy little institution, Harvard Law 
School, displayed good manners by ac- 
cepting a somewhat less spectacular but 
still welcome $3 million from alumnus 
Reginald F. Lewis, boss of the biggest 
black-owned business in the U.S.—the 
food conglomerate TLC Beatrice Interna- 
tional Inc. Even though the gift is the larg- 
est individual donation to the law school 
ever, there was no rush to dub the place 
the Reginald F. Lewis School of Law (not 
for $3 million, anyway); instead, the 
school’s international law center will be 
named in his honor. 

These donations were a decided bless- 
ing, especially at a time when colleges ev- 
erywhere are hungering for money and 
government support is drying up. As a re- 
sult, fund raisers have been compelled 
more and more to rely on big-bucks givers 
like Robert W. Woodruff—former Coca- 
Cola chairman, whose $105 million gift to 
Georgia's Emory University in 1979 
stands as the biggest single donation to 
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any private college (Rowan’s is the largest 
gift to a public college)—or Stanford Uni- 


| versity alums David Packard and his wile 


Lucile, who gave their school $70 million 
in 1986 for a children’s medical center. 

But it is one thing to give a philanthro- 
pist a building and quite something else to 
give him a whole college. The Rowan gift 
in fact did not gladden everybody at Glass- 
boro. At least one alumnus has threatened 
to go to court, charging that the trustees, 
in a fit of non campus mentis, have simply 
sold the college to Rowan. That complaint 
may not be fair, but it does raise the ques- 
tion of what it takes to buy into an institu- 
tion of learning nowadays. If Glassboro 
can be bought, as it were, for $100 million, 
you can probably get Yale for $109 million. 

Schools were cheaper in the old days. 
In 1639 a Puritan preacher gave half his 
estate and $400 worth of books to a name- 
less nine-student school; the place was 
named for the donor: John Harvard. 

No one person can buy a great univer- 
sity, of course, but a few paltry million can 
get you some little pieces. Bill Cosby and 
his wife Camille donated $20 million to At- 
lanta's Spelman College, a private liberal 
arts school for black women; most of the 
money was allocated to the Camille Olivia 
Hanks Cosby Academic Center. In 1985 
the W.M. Keck Foundation gave $70 mil- 
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lion to Caltech, which now has a telescope 
called Keck I and, for $72 million more, 
will soon have Keck IL Publishing mag- 
nate Walter Annenberg has the University 
of Pennsylvania School for Communica- 
tion named after him ($75 million), 
though what he got for his generous $50 


| million gift to the United Negro College 
| Fund wasa very nice quilt. 


Even a piece of college furniture has a 
price tag, for folks with big hearts but 
small bank accounts. A check for $10,000 
will buy a carrel in the refurbished Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, law library 
at Boalt Hall, which will open in 1994. A 
Princeton University giver can get his or 
her name engraved on the back of a chapel 
pew for $5,000. At Spelman, $10,000 to 
$15,000 will pay for a decorative fountain. 
The University of Houston's College of Op- 
tometry sells cushioned seats and desks at 
$300 a pop for its continuing-education 
courses, 

Fifteen hundred dollars will buy a 
teakwood bench for the Sarah P. Duke 
Gardens at Duke University. If a donor 
cannot afford the million dollars to endow 
an academic chair, it is conceivable that 
some college somewhere will give him a 
cafeteria chair for a few bucks. 

What bothers colleges most is prospec- 
tive givers who make impossible de- 
mands. Donors have been known to lobby 
for a spot for a son on the university foot- 
ball team in exchange for a contribution. 
Not long ago, a wealthy man offered the 
University of Miami a mere $2 million in 
exchange for a new building to be named 
for him, a lifetime appointment to the fac- 
ulty and regular round-trip airfares to Mi- 
ami. The university declined. 

To be sure, Henry Rowan has stipula- 
tions too. He wants the college to build 
an engineering school and to guarantee 
free tuition to the children of his 
company’s employees. It will not be diffi- 
cult to honor those requests at Rowan 


College. —Reported by Elizabeth Rudulph/ 
New York and Lisa H. Towle/Raleigh 
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WHY DOkS PREVIA HAVE A STANDARD DRIVER-SIDE AIR BAG 
AND AVAILABLE ANTI-LOCK BRAKE SYSTEM? 
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THERE ARE THOUSANDS OF LITTLE REASONS. 


Which is why Toyota builds the 1992 Previa to meet all passenger car federal motor 
vehicle safety standards.” Previa is the only van to meet these standards. Not because it has to 
but because the obligation to our customers’ safety demands it. 

“T love what you do for me” 


TOYOTA 


PREVIA IS THE ONLY VAN TO MEET ALL FEDERAL CAR SAFETY STANDARDS” 
Call 1-800-GOTOYOTA for a brochure and location of your nearest dealer. *Always use your seatbelt. Driver-side a s supplemental restraint system. ** Meets all Passenger Car Federal 
Motor Vehicle Safety Standards, except models with optional privacy glass due to window tinting Buck 





Adetail from the 11th century ivory 
Pamplona casket: allover pattern 





When Spain 


Earthenware bowl, 15th century: 
powerful rhythms of hull and sail 


Was Islamic 


An exhibit at the Metropolitan Museum evokes the 
vanished culture of the Muslim conquest of Iberia 


By ROBERT HUGHES 


UDEN HAD IT RIGHT ABOUT 

Spain: “That arid square, that 

fragment nipped off from hot/ 

Africa, soldered so crudely to 

inventive Europe.” One thinks 
of this while visiting “Al-Andalus; The Art 
of Islamic Spain,” the new contribution to 
the 500th anniversary of Columbus by 
New York City's Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. For a long time, Spain and North Afri- 
ca were one. 

Power abhors a vacuum. At the close of 
the 7th century A.D., Iberia had almost be- 
come one. Its central administrative or- 
der, that of the Roman Empire, had long 
since dissolved. Over it, Visigothic laws 
and Christian rites had been superim- 
posed. But as a political entity, Iberia was 
on the verge of collapse. Thus when the 
Arabs looked across the Mediterranean, 
they saw a vast territory spotted with 
squabbling factions—Christians, Jews, 
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Visigoths—separated from Africa by a 
small strait and ripe for conquest. In 711 a 
mixed force of Arabs and Berbers under 
the command of Musa ibn Nusayr crossed 
the sea and smashed through the patchy 
Visigothic resistance; within 50 years 
most of Spain, except for the pockets of 
Castile and Catalonia in the north, had be- 
come al-Andalus, the farthest western ex- 
pansion of a vast Muslim empire run by 
the Abbasid dynasty from Baghdad. 

The sons of the Prophet brought no 
Arab women with them; they intermarried 
with Iberian ones. The conquering power 


| became an indigenous one in short order, 


although the successive caliphs tended to 
retain a nostalgia for Baghdad. Out of the 
Moorish conquest grew the first unified 
culture Spain had seen since the collapse of 
the Roman Empire. It lasted until 1492, 
when Catholic armies, under Ferdinand of 
Aragon and Isabella of Castile, drove the 
last vestiges of Arab power back to North 
Africa. If you want to grasp why Spain, tra- 
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The Pisa griffin, 11th century, the 
show’s most impressive sculpture 





ditionally, is unique in Europe, you must 
begin with the fact that no other European 
country was so permeated—in language, 
customs and cultural forms—by Islam. 

“Al-Andalus,” which runs through 
Sept. 27, is the first large-scale attempt to 
supply American art lovers with a sense of 
this vanished and brilliant culture. Given 
the ignorant animus against the Arab world 
in America, it is a valuable show, and its 
massive catalog is the best introduction to 
Spanish Islamic civilization ever set before 
a general audience by a museum. If the 
show itself, with its 120-some items, seems 
a little thin to the casual eye, this is due to 
the extreme paucity of works of art that 
have come down to us from the Hispano- 
Islamic period. After the reconquest, 
bronze and gold were melted down, jewels 
prized from their settings, manuscripts 
burned, textiles left to rot, pottery smashed. 
Not much survived the iconoclastic ven- 
geance of Christians after the 16th century. 

The durable art of al-Andalus—the Ar- 
abs’ word for Spain between their initial 
conquest and their final expulsion—was, of 
course, architecture. Of the 4,000 or so 
“castles in Spain” that still stand (military 
buildings of all kinds, from fortified palaces 
to watchtowers), fully a quarter were built 
by the Arabs. Several of their buildings, 
from the Alhambra, or “red castle,” in Gra- 
nada to the Great Mosque of Cordoba to the 
towering Giralda in Seville, are among the 
key works of world architecture. 

The cool water gardens, the arcaded 
patios, the fractal-like proliferation of de- 
tail in the stucco domes, the mind-defeat- 
ing intricacy of the mosaics with their cor- 
dons de la eternidad (literally, “ribbons of 
eternity”) interlacing in continuous pat- 
terns: such things cannot be crated, 
shipped across the Atlantic and put in a 
museum. One fragment of a 14th century 
mosaic dado from the Alhambra, however 
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Mosaic tile from the Alhambra, 14th century: mind-defeating, interlacing intricacy 


beautiful, is only a detail and cannot con- 
vey the overwhelming effect of the pat- 
terning on the palace’s actual walls. Thus, 
although this exhibition looks fine inside 
the pyramid of the Met's Lehman Pavilion, 
its sum effect does not begin to equal the 
setting in which the Spanish public saw it 
earlier this year—the Alhambra itself. 

Some important items from the origi- 
nal show, such as the 12th century ivory- 
inlaid minbar, or high preacher's throne, 
from the Kutubiyya mosque in Marrakesh, 
were also deemed too fragile to travel. 
When the Spanish authorities refused to 
lend one of the spectacular amphora-type 
“Alhambra vases,” with its luster glazes 
and formalized handles like angels’ wings, | 
another was lent by the State Hermitage 
Museum in St. Petersburg. But even in its | 
truncated form, “Al-Andalus” is not an ex- 
hibition to miss. 

Partly, at least, this is because it gives 
such sharp vignettes of cultural crossing. 
Islam the Destroyer is a myth; in fact, much 
of what we know of classical Greek thought 
was preserved by Arab scholars, without 





whose efforts we would know little or noth- 
ing of Aristotle. In science, Europe until the 
14th century was illiterate compared with 
the Arab world, and a group of exquisitely 
made brass instruments in this show re- 
minds one that the universal astrolabe was 
invented in al-Andalus around 1300. 

Hispano-Islamic culture was an ex- 
traordinary hybrid, built over the vestiges 
of Rome, mingling Western with Middle 
Eastern forms. This tension and merging 
shows itself everywhere in the remnants 
of Islamic Spain. The architects of the 
prayer hall of the Great Mosque of Cordo- 
ba, for instance, designed its sublime for- 
est of columns and horseshoe arches as a 
communal space without the hierarchical 
orientation of a Christian basilica, as befit- 
ted Islamic ritual—but they also based its 
double-arch system on the design of Ro- 
man aqueducts. “You have taken some- 
thing unique and turned it into something 
mundane,” the Emperor Charles V is said 
to have remarked, on seeing the mosque 
converted into a Catholic church after the 
reconquista. 
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A 14th century Alhambra vase, 
with handles like angels’ wings 


In the architectural fragments includ- 
ed in this show—capitals and bases from 
the 10th century caliphal period, for in- 
stance—one sees the forms of Roman an- 
tiquity dissolving into the Islamic taste for 
allover pattern; eaten away by deep carv- 
ing, a recognizably lonic capital turns into 
a web of exquisite stone lace, a sort of ar- 
chitectural counterpart to the deeply in- 
cised ivory caskets and pyxes favored by 
the courts of al-Andalus. One of the most 
impressive bowls in this show, a deep con- 
ical form bearing on its inside surface a 
design of a Portuguese nao, or trading 
ship, so powerful in its rhythms of hull 
and sail that the concavity of the dish 
seems almost to reverse itself under the 
visual pressure of the form, displays a 
Christian cross on the boat’s mainsail. 

Adaptation lay at the cultural heart of 
Islamic Spain. It was not always benign; 
like the Venetians bringing back war plun- 
der to St. Mark's, the Arab rulers symbol- 
ized their victory over the Christian infidel 
by taking bells from church spires and con- 
verting them into mosque lamps. The most 
impressive single work of sculpture in the 
show, the 11th century Pisa griffin, is so 
hybrid that without a context, scholars 
seem unable to decide where it comes 
from—or even whether it is from al-Anda- 
lus at all. It may equally well be Egyptian, 
North African or Iranian, though the Pi- 
sans themselves (who installed it on the fa- 


| cade of their cathedral) believed it was war 


booty from their conquest of Majorca, once 
an Arab fiefdom. Severely holed by bullets 
in the 19th century, it remains an over- 
whelmingly authoritative image—rigid, 
swollen, and yet almost liquid in its linear 
rhythms, as in the rhyme between the pro- 
file curve of its breast and the serpentine 
edges of its wings: a guardian figure left 
stranded when the culture around it 
drained away and was lost. s 
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Paying the Price of Freedom 


The Kirov Opera barnstorms the U.S. as its chief, Valery Gergiev, confronts the 
dilemma of the arts in post-Soviet Russia: how to survive without subsidies 


By MARTHA DUFFY 


lS A GOOD THING VALERY GERGIEV IS 

a sturdy optimist. Gergiev is artistic 

director and principal conductor of 

St. Petersburg’s Kirov Opera. His is 

the finest company in Russia, and it 
is now on its first ever U.S. visit, playing 
New York City’s Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

All of which may sound very grand, but 
the reality is harrowing. For the 
Kirov is a company in crisis, and 
the swarm of challenges it faces 
makes it emblematic of a whole 
culture in crisis. The Kirov, like 
virtually all the major performing 
troupes in the former Soviet 
Union—the Bolshoi and countless 
folk and choral groups—is strug- 
gling to survive in a parlous new 
era. When the communist regime 
dissolved and the economy 
lapsed, these institutions were 
cast adrift. The Kirov’s subsidy 
was cut from 95% of its budget to 
35%, and it will sink lower. Gergiev 
has the double task of keeping his 
treasure functioning at all and at 
the same time hauling it from the 
timeless miasma of Soviet bureau- 
cracy into the tough entrepreneur- 
ial world of the late 20th century 

As a conductor of great skill 
and dark, sexy good looks, Ger- 
giev, 39, could be getting rich on 
the international concert and op- 
era circuit. But, he says, “that’s 
not what it’s about.” What mat- 
ters to him is the Kirov, whose past he re- 
veres and in whose future he has militant 
confidence. “It will go on naturally and 
beautifully as it has for 200 years. It’s full 
of energy—lots of vitamins.” 

He welcomes the end of the Soviet 
state because it gave artists like him some 
real freedom as well as an opening to the 
West. “The party leadership was stupid 
and dull,” he says. “They could come into 
rehearsals and enforce artistic changes 
Now | decide what we do.” 

3ut the price of liberation has been 
high. Life under the Soviet system may 
have been constricted, but it was comfort- 
able. Staffs were huge: the Kirov is a little 
city of 3,000 citizens that includes the 
world-class ballet company, also on a U.S. 
tour. The occasional visiting Western cho- 


col- 
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reographer or director found the system 
byzantine, but Gergiev takes a long view: 
“In Russia everything is impossible, but at 
the end of the day, things get done.” 
Gergiev is one of the few who read the 
signs of change early. Even before he got 
the Kirov’s top job in May 1988, he was 
planning co-productions with European 
That was the key: Russian arts 
had no choice but to look westward; as the 
rubles melted away and inflation sent 


houses 





The maestro at the Met: he read the signs of change early 


costs soaring, survival depended on hard 
currency and touring. Both Russian and 
Western impresarios have sent a glut of 
performers on the road. Next year two 
groups currently calling themselves the 
Red Army Chorus will be in the U.S. Some 
tours have been so badly mishandled that 
troupes were stranded without meal mon- 
ey, not to speak of passage home 

The Kirov—both the opera and dance 
divisions—have busily signed Western 
contracts. The ballet will perform 7he Nut- 
cracker in Tokyo each year for the next 
decade. The opera, besides a major con- 
tract with Philips Records, has co-produc- 
tion deals going with Covent Garden and 
La Scala, among others. But it will not re- 
turn to the U.S. until 1995: Gergiev is 
wisely wary of overexposure. 
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What he has brought to the Metropoli- 
tan amounts to a portrait of a company 
embarking on a cultural shift. Tchai- 
kovsky’s The Queen of Spades and Mus- 
sorgsky’s Boris Godunov are first-rate pro- 
ductions that offer what opera lovers want 
to hear: Russian classics performed with 
great depth of detail—in orchestration, 
diction and idiomatic style. The Kirov em- 
bodies the Russian tradition of opera, 
which is very different from the Western 
one. As the maestro says, “The 
chorus and the orchestra are 
the hero. The chorus is stronger 
than any star, and it must be a 
® single personality divided intoa 
hundred parts.” 

The third opera shows a new 

direction. It is Prokofiev's little 
* known 7he Fiery Angel, an over- 
- wrought vision of possession 
and sexual hysteria. A co-pro- 
duction with Covent Garden, it 
was directed as an arresting 
theater piece by British experi- 
mental director David Freeman. 
Freeman uses gymnasts as the 
devils who torment the heroine, 
having rehearsed them in con- 
centrated, mesmerizing animal 
movements that quickly steal 
the spotlight from the singers. 
Trendy? Possibly. But the pro- 
duction maintains its musical 
balance as well. 

To launch deals like the one 
with Covent Garden, Gergiev 
has very little help. Surrounded 
by old-school functionaries, he 
must train a staff that can do business 
with the West. He seems to proceed on in- 
stinct, with more than a little of the old 
Diaghilev in him. Often he will end a long 
evening on the podium with a couple of 
hours of nuts-and-bolts negotiating. 

He spends half his time on the road, 
but his heart is in St. Petersburg. His mis- 
sion is to bring “part of our city’s soul” 
to the rest of the world. Among his idols is 
Peter the Great, whose wild equestrian 
statue he passes every day he is at home. 
“It is the symbol of the city, of enormous 
power. Peter wanted to learn, not just to 
command. With great symbols and images 
like that, you can’t feel hopeless or help- 
less.” Gergiev may need every bit of the 
emperor's strength—along with those Ki- 
rov vitamins. fe 





What do we save by 
keeping heart patients out 


of operating rooms? 


Imagine having to face 
coronary bypass surgery, then 
learning you don’t need it. 

Researchers have conclud- 
ed that, with many patients, 
drug therapy can be just as 
effective as surgery in prevent- 
ing heart attacks and improv- 
ing survival. And that not 
only brings relief to patients 
and their families, but to the 
nation’s healthcare costs 
as well. 

For while surgery costs 
over $40,000, outpatient drug 
therapy can cost as little as 
$500 per year. 

At the forefront of advances 
like these is the pharmaceuti- 
cal industry which will invest 
close to $11 billion dollars in 
drug research this year alone. 
While these efforts hold hope for To learn more about pharmaceutical 
breakthroughs, the process is long and research, and the critical role it plays 
difficult, with only a few of the thou- in health care, call or write for our free 
sands of compounds developed ever — booklet, “Good Medicine” 





achieving success. The Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 

This exhaustive, high risk research Association, 1100 15th St., N.W., Box T, 
increases the industry’s cost of doing = Wash., D.C. 20005. 1-800-538-2692. | 
business, and in turn the price of } re 
drugs. But it also contributes to saving P HARMACEUTICALS 
and enhancing lives, while reducing — Good Medicine For 
health costs as well. : Containing Health Costs. 
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Revenge of 
The Androids 


SHOW: MELROSE PLACE 

TIME: FOX, WEDNESDAYS, 9 P.M. EDT 
THE BOTTOM LINE: //u/fineister Aaron 
Spelling is back, Run for your life. 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 





RITICS USED TO DERIDE IT AS 
cotton candy for the mind, but 
TV viewers gorged on it for the 
better part of a decade. It was the 
Spelling Style, a frothy entertainment 
brew featuring pretty people, glossy set- 
tings and featherweight romantic plots. 
Aaron Spelling may have begun his TV 
producing career with trendy cop shows 





THE YOUNG AND THE WITLESS: Grant Show, front, with 


his trendy L.A. neighbors 


(The Mod Squad, The Rookies) and 
helped create one of TV’s most ac- 
claimed family dramas (Family), but he 
will forever be known for a string of 
fluffy, escapist hits of the late '70s and 
early ‘80s: Charlie's Angels, The Love 
Boat, Fantasy Island, Hart to Hart and 
Dynasty. 

Spelling's shows once so dominated 
asc’s prime-time schedule that a rival 
producer called him “practically a one- 
man restraint of trade.” But as his pro- 
grams dropped off the schedule, Spell- 
ing dropped out of sight, resurfacing 
only occasionally with short-lived duds 
like nse’s Nightingales. Then in 1990 he 
made a comeback with a very un-Spell- 
ing-like hit: Fox’s high school drama, 
Beverly Hills 90210. Now he has four 
new series scheduled to air this summer 
and fall, the first of which, Melrose 
Place, has just debuted on Fox. No doubt 
about it, Spelling is back. What's worse, 
so is the Spelling Style. 

Melrose Place is osten- 
sibly a spin-off of Beverly 
Hills 90210, but the link is 
tenuous. The new show is 
set in a trendy Los Ange- 
les apartment complex, 
where residents include 
Jake Hanson (Grant 
Show), a hunky construc- 
tion worker seen in a few 
90210 episodes this sea- 
son. He is still being pur- 
sued by one of the 90210 
nymphets but is trying to 
brush her off. “Kelly,” he 
says ominously, “I have 
problems that you don't 
even know about.” 

One can only hope 
they are more interesting 
than the problems we do 
know about. Jane and Mi- 
chael (Josie Bissett and 
Thomas Calabro) are a 
young married couple 
having troubles because 
he works such long hours 
at the hospital. Rhonda is 
a sassy, streetwise aero- 
bics instructor (Vanessa 
Williams, reprising TV’s 
most overworked black 
stereotype) who can’t find 
dates for Saturday night. 











Alison (Courtney Thorne-Smith) is a 
stupendously naive receptionist who re- 
luctantly takes in a male roommate, 
then is shocked to find that he wants to 
bring girls back to the apartment and 
share the peanut butter. 

For all its soap-opera slickness, Bev- 
erly Hills 90210 manages to tap into real 


| concerns of contemporary teens: dating, 


parents, friends, sex. Melrose Place thus 
far is tapping into nothing more than 
worn plot lines from The Young and the 
Restless. The characters are all gorgeous 
androids, their life-styles witless L.A. 
clichés: the first episode ends with the 
gang frolicking in the swimming pool. 
There's something ludicrous about see- 
ing these fantasy Californians grapple 
with real-world problems like paying 
the rent and sexual harassment at work. 
Sort of like watching a discussion of the 
Yugoslav civil war on Studs. 

But Spelling may be on to some- 
thing. Network drama has been in a 


| slump of late; the audience for realistic, 


multilayered fare (/'ll Fly Away, Civil 
Wars) seems to be shrinking. The sleep- 
er hit of the summer is apc’s Jack's 
Place, set in a fancy big-city restaurant 
run by Hal Linden. Though not a Spell- 
ing production, it adheres to the classic 
Love Boat formula: two or three guest 
stars each week glide through cute, 
twisty tales of love lost and found. (Last 
week Robert Guillaume played a Broad- 
way producer upset at a bad review 
written by a powerful theater critic: his 
ex-wife.) The show is mindless but inof- 
fensive, and a good deal easier to take 
than Melrose Place. At least no one tries 
to drown his problems in the pool. & 


CINEMA 


The Frog 
Prineess 


TITLE: PRELUDE TO A KISS 
DIRECTOR: NORMAN RENE 
WRITER: CRAIG LUCAS 


THE BOTTOM LINE: 7/iis adaptation of a 
Broadway hit is a heartbreaking fable of 
love and loss—and love triumphant. 


By RICHARD CORLISS 





Will you still love me, darling, when 
I'm old and gray? 

Of course, my forever. 

Really? Then watch this. 

(Poof! The beloved is old and gray.) 


FAIRY TALES ARE FOR CHILDREN; 
adults usually have to settle for meta- 
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TEEN ID 


CELEBRATING 
A HALF CENTURY 
OF HEARTTHROBS 


Elvis. The Beatles. Madonna. From 
Frankie in the ‘40s to Priestley in the ‘90s, 
teen idols have always caused quite a 
scream. This summer, PEOPLE presents 
the stories behind each of them... all in 
one dreamy issue. 
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Find out who melted hearts then, who’s 
doing it today, and just what it is about 
them that makes everyone crazy. And 
don’t forget, you'll still get PEOPLE’s 
regular features and stories, too. 
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Lo Se 
pa 


LOVE WITH A PROPER STRANGER: Meg Ryan as Rita—or is 
it Rita?—and Alec Baldwin as Peter in Prelude to a Kiss 


phors. But Craig Lucas knows that for 


grownups a fable can have the impact of 


a first kiss—every bit as beautiful, se- 
ductive, haunting. 

The works of this wonderful writer 
(the plays Reckless and Blue Window, the 
screenplay Longtime Companion) pirou- 
ette impishly on themes as deep as the 
earth. His pieces begin as modern so- 
phisticated comedies with the brisk 
banter of naturalism; then they spiral 
into tragedy and, finally, liberation from 
fears of madness, isolation, death, But 
not until his 1990 play, Prelude to a Kiss, 
did Lucas find the perfect blend of style 
and subject. The combatants here are 
the human body and the human urge to 
love. The first is impermanent, the sec- 
ond imperishable. For once an ad line 
gets the sense of a movie: “If you can’t 
believe your eyes, trust your heart.” 

Peter (Alec Baldwin) and Rita (Meg 
Ryan) have a love too good to be true. He 
is sensible and cute; she is vague and 
cute. “Let’s get married,” he says, al- 
most as soon as he meets her. “O.K.,” 
she says. On their wedding day, an 
anonymous old man (Sydney Walker) 
gives Rita a congratulatory kiss . .. and 
things start to go sour. On their honey- 
moon, she doesn’t drink; Rita was a 
Dewar's girl. Before, she was forgetful; 
now she is an amnesiac. Suddenly she is 
fastidious in her lovemaking. To Peter, 
Rita seems another person. Isn't every- 
one, really, when the musk of courtship 
has evaporated and people stop playing 
at being their most attractive selves? 

After an uncertain start, director 
Norman René (a valued collaborator on 
all of Lucas’ projects) finds a sure, subtle 
rhythm that honors both the script’s 


delicacy and the boisterous demands of 


a date-night movie audience. Baldwin, 
who breathed this role so naturally in 
the play’s off-Broadway stint that no one 














the movie version, is a 
terrific guide through 
Peter’s decent baffle- 
ment. Ryan, new to the 
part, must work hard 
to get under Rita's 
skin, which she does 
beautifully at about the 
time someone else in- 
vades it. And Walker, a 
stage veteran, has the 
knack of expressing 
despair and ecstasy 
with the sag of a jaw, 
the wink of a smile. He 
is a priceless gift in a 
dowdy package. 
Which is Lucas’ 
moral. Inside every 
frog, he suggests, there 
is a princess held in 
bondage. Inside every princess is the 
clock of decay, which ticks remorselessly 
until she loses her looks, her grace, ev- 
erything but her love—you can read that 
in the eyes. In Peter's eyes too. They 
course with anger when he feels he has 
lost Rita; they moisten in awe when he 
finds his love in a most unexpected place. 
Hurry up; the film opened last Fri- 
day. You're late already, but so lucky the 
rapture of Prelude to a Kiss awaits you. @ 


The King’s 
Ransom 


PERFORMER: ELVIS PRESLEY 

ALBUM: ELVIS, THE KING OF ROCK 'N’ ROLL: 
THE COMPLETE ‘50s MASTERS 

LABEL: RCA 

THE BOTTOM LINE: Music that changed 
music; a myth that begot other myths; 
bedrock-'n'-roll classicism that still shakes, 


By JAY COCKS 





HAT KIND OF SINGER ARE 
you?” the office assis- 
tant at Sun Records in- 
quired of the 18-year-old 
in 1953 as label boss Sam Phillips set up 
the disk-cutting machine in the other 
room. “I sing all kinds,” he answered. 
“Who do you sound like?” she persisted. 
“I don’t sound like nobody.” 

What happened in that room that 
summer was, by popular reckoning, the 
beginning of rock: not its musical gene- 
sis (some folks believe that started with 
the 1951 rhythm-and-blues hit Rocket 88 
by Jackie Brenston) but its first seismic 


be 


else needed apply for | 

















stirrings into pop apotheosis. Elvis Pres- 
ley didn’t sound like nobody then, and 
39 years later, he still doesn’t. He didn’t 
simply make his legend, and he didn’t 
merely live it. All rock-'n’-roll mytholo- 
gy started with him and was shaped by 
him. And for all its powerful sources in 
the cult of his personality, it was the vi- 
brancy of his music that exalted him and 
made him the once and future King. 
That music—140 tracks, including 
My Happiness and That's When Your 
Heartaches Begin, the two tunes he cut 
that day back in 1953, as well as 14 per- 
formances never before released—is 
available in this hefty, have-to-have-it 
compilation, which features a scrupu- 
lous discography, an excellent essay by 
critic Peter Guralnick and, in a nod to 
recent postal madness, a “limited edi- 
tion” stamp sheet made up of Elvis rec- 
ord covers from the ’50s. These stamps 
are suitable for framing or pasting but 
not posting, which suits just fine: it’s the 
music that carries the message anyhow. 
The people at RCA, along with the 
Presley estate, have long proved them- 
selves experts in recycling Presley mate- 
rial: every scrap, jot and studio aside 
seemsalready to have been preserved and 
released in one form or another. It’s asur- 
prise then to discover that so much of the 
scarce material organized here under the 
title “Rare and Rockin’ ” is fresh. Even ex- 
cerpts from a press conference in which 


SEISMIC STIRRINGS: Elvis in the 1950s, 
when it all began 


Elvis explains his Army ribbons are be- 
guiling. The sound quality has been 
spruced up toa nice funky shine, and the 
cuts are ordered chronologically, so there 
is a clear sense of Elvis’ trajectory. Some 
of the tracks may stretch the definition of 
rare—“previously only released from lac- 
quer source” doesn’t exactly have the full 
dimension of an epochal archaeological 
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Architecturally designed houses and 
hotels are die-cast and accented with 
Sterling silver or gold. 


All ten classic playing tokens are crafted 
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find—but when a song sounds as super- 
charged as the outtake of King Creole, no 
one will fret about semantics. 

At first hearing, the slickness of the 
sides from his Hollywood sound tracks 
contrasts joltingly with the joyous home- 
spun soul of the Sun sessions and the 
easy virtuosity of the early RCA material. 
No matter. It soon comes clear that it was 
all the same: music. Elvis music. Ameri- 
can music. He was rewriting the rules 
and changing the definitions. On this col- 
lection, /t s No Secret (What God Can Do) 


is followed by the good-times raunch of | 


Blueberry Hill, and Elvis is right at home 
in both. He was, and remains, the high 
priest of the holy honky-tonk. a 


Look Baek in 
Anger 


TITLE: SECOND FRONT 
AUTHOR: JOHN R. MAC ARTHUR 
PUBLISHER: HILL & WANG; 260 PAGES; $20 


THE BOTTOM LINE: A guif war opponent 
lacerates the U.S. press for having been 
too “patriotic,” cooperative and gullible. 


By WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 





OMBING RUNS THAT VISIBLY RE- 
duced Iraqi targets to instant 
rubble. Midair collisions be- 
tween Scud and Patriot missiles. 
Pentagon press conferences explaining 
live the blow by blow of battle. To the 
U.S. public, these unforgettable images 
made the gulf war the most reported 
conflict in memory. But journalists, 
aware that enterprise was thwarted and 
that news organs served mainly as con- 
duits for government, regard the war as 
a setback for press freedom and thus for 
holding bureaucrats accountable. 

This is the plausible premise of 
John MacArthur, publisher of Harper's. 
But his book, which might have been 
valuable scholarship about how things 
went wrong, self-destructs from the 
opening page because of his obsessive 
rage that the war ever took place. To 
MacArthur, good journalism is by defi- 
nition antiwar journalism. He cannot 
credit that anyone of intelligence and 
good faith might view the gulf conflict 
as politically necessary, let alone mor- 
ally just. At most he acknowledges that 
the war was popular, but only so he can 
scorn as “commercial” and “cynical” 
any posture other than a lonely, un- 
yielding crusade for peace. He de- 
nounces big organizations, including 





Time Warner, for trying to negotiate 
workable coverage with the Defense 
Department. He wanted them to walk 
out and join a protest lawsuit, co-spon- 
sored by Harper's and other journals of 
opinion, that went nowhere. 

In his fury at what he sees as Penta- 
gon duplicity, MacArthur virtually de- 
mands that chief executives of large 
news organizations insult the govern- 
ment with defiance rather than hear its 
case. He seems not to grasp that the per- 
ception of just such behavior by report- 
ers has alienated a large percentage of 
the public these news organizations are 


| meant to serve. Although many readers 


| 








complain that journalists do not seem 
patriotic, MacArthur thinks reporters 
should be neutral about whether their 
country’s forces win or lose. He also dis- 
misses in a sentence or two some practi- 
cal reasons why the war was covered al- 
most entirely on the Pentagon’s terms: 
its brevity, the fact that so much of it 
was by air (in planes too small to accom- 


modate the press) and, once it shifted to | 


the ground, the rigorous terrain. 
MacArthur quotes many leading 
journalists gloomily appraising gulf war 
coverage. But he has few revelations. By 
far his most striking was unveiled last 
January in a New York Times op-ed page 
piece. He debunks the headlined story 
that Iraqi invaders took Kuwaiti babies 
out of incubators to die. The star wit- 
ness in a congressional investigation of 
this supposed episode was a teary 15- 
year-old using a pseudonym. She was, in 
fact, the daughter of Kuwait's ambassa- 
dor to the U.S., and MacArthur implies 
that the whole episode was concocted by 


MAC ARTHUR: Misguided posturing and 
few revelations 
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Kuwaiti officials and their public rela- 
tions agency, Hill and Knowlton, then 
eagerly taken up by President Bush. 
MacArthur never seems to grasp 
the full significance of what the Penta- 
gon actually did during the war, which 
is equivalent to what Ross Perot is do- 
ing in peacetime. By using live TV to 
reach the public, generals and their 
overseers could bypass the reporting 
process, cut out the middlemen, and 
thus avoid tough questions and inde- 
pendent opinion. Once upon a time, the 
public counted on reporters to journey 
to war for them. Satellite TV lets the 
public believe it has taken that journey 
for itself. ct 


House of Pain, 
Place of Denial 


TITLE: HOME FIRES 


| AUTHOR: DONALD KATZ 











PUBLISHER: HARPERCOLLINS; 615 
$25 

THE BOTTOM LINE: 7/ie unpretty saga of an 
American family is brilliantly delivered. 


PAGES; 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 





HE GORDONS, WHO STAR IN DON- 
ald Katz's vividly reported chroni- 
cle of “One Middle-Class Family in 
Postwar America,” are real peo- 
ple, not composites or fictional charac- 
ters. They bear no resemblance to the an- 
tic moms, dads and kids of television 
sitcoms. They docall to mind that scene in 
slasher movies in which a young woman 
hesitates before stepping into the dark- 
ness ofa house filled with lurking horrors. 
You can’t believe she is going to do some- 
thing so frighteningly unwise, but she 
does, In Home Fires, the Gordons all do. 

Sam Goldenberg, soon to be Sam 
Gordon, paterfamilias, returns from 
World War II to his wife Eve and his 
two-year-old daughter Susan. He is a 
skilled electrician, a confirmed worka- 
holic, and he provides his growing fam- 
ily with a new house on Long Island, 
N.Y., a Cadillac, a boat—everything but a 
fatherly presence. When he is not put- 
tering with a new speedboat, he is climb- 
ing through the ranks at the local Ma- 
sonic temple. Eve, a former singer at 
Catskill resorts, raises her three daugh- 
ters and son on the Don’t-let-Daddy- 
know principle. The children say there 
were also things their mother “did not 
want to see or hear or know” and dub 
her “the Queen of Denial.” 

Katz conceived his book as a “saga of 
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the sort usually found in novels,” and 
that is what he delivers brilliantly. In a 
morbidly fascinating chapter for each 
year from 1945 to 1990, the Gordon 
daughters and son wander into every 
haunted house they catch a glimpse of. 

As teenagers, Susan and her sister 
Lorraine are climbing out of their win- 
dows to rendezvous with boyfriends 
with police records. After graduating 
from Vassar, Susan becomes a success- 
ful feminist writer and then a heroin ad- 
dict, street drug peddler and shoplifter. 
Lorraine, pregnant and married at 17, is 
also a heroin addict but switches to 
brown rice, three more husbands and 
homeopathic remedies at an ashram in 
Yogaville, Va. 





THE GORDONS: An unflinching tour 
through a dysfunctional American home 


The third Gordon daughter, Sheila, 
experiments with tsp, marries her high 
school sweetheart, dumps him and be- 
gins a six-year course of psychotherapy. 
Ricky, who is gay, has a tormented child- 
hood and suffers from sp flashbacks and 
bulimia. A musician and composer, he is 
also a passionate believer in New Age 
fads, especially the healing powers of 
crystals. He has watched several friends 
die of atps and has no intention of finding 
out whether he is infected. 

Katz began the interviews for Home 
Fires four years ago and obviously be- 
came fond of the Gordons. He is pleased 
that they now seem at peace with them- 
selves and the faith that even “the most 
wounded of families could eventually 
heal.” Readers will be forgiven if they at- 
tribute some of the Gordons’ semihappy 
ending to sheer exhaustion. cd 




















VIDEO 
Edward 
Seissorhound 


SPARKY, A PIT BULLTERRIER WITH A 
sweet disposition, gets run over by a car, 
and Victor Frankenstein (Barret Oliver), 
his 10-year-old master, determines to re- 
vive him using a microwave and a toast- 
er. FRANKENWEENIE sounds like pure 
Tim Burton, and it is. The 27-min. Disney 
comedy, made in 1984 and now released 
as a home video, marked the debut of the 
director of the Batman blockbusters. 
This ripe tale has intimations of Burton's 
Beetlejuice and Edward Scissorhands: the 
undead and a wild child sundered in sub- 
urbia. But Burton's Batmanic surrealism 
is plenty evident here. The pet cemetery 
is adorned with fire-hydrant and dog- 
biscuit tombstones, and the community 
unites to hot-wire the dead-again pooch. 
It's a prize oddity from a child prodigy. 


CINEMA 

Supertroopers 
UNIVERSAL SOLDIER ASKS US TO BELIEVE 
that the government learned to chemi- 
cally reanimate dead Vietnam vets and 
turn them into immortal, radically im- 
proved fighting machines. It further 
posits a squad of these supertroopers 
running around the U.S. as a rogue po- 
lice force. It’s a whopper, all right. But 
Jean-Claude Van Damme is appealing as 
a “UniSol” whose memories of a previ- 
ous life recur and lead him into rebel- 
lion. Roland Emmerich’s film may be 
nothing more than lowbrow, high-cal 
entertainment, but with the action 
genre now encrusted with dubious aspi- 
rations (Alien* Batman Returns), it’s 
good to get back to the bloody basics 
with a little style and self-satirizing wit 


BOOKS 

Four Sisters 

TERRY MCMILLAN’S BREEZY POP NOVEL 
WAITING TO EXHALE (Viking; 522) is one 
more battle communiqué in the war be- 
tween the sexes, notable chiefly because 
all the condo-owning, Z-car-driving pro- 
tagonists are black. True, these four 
good-looking, thirtyish women friends 
and the men who do them wrong, 
wronger and wrongest are the whitest 


¥ 
VIDEO: The first surrealistic 
stirrings of Batman’s creator 


CINEMA: Van Damme, foreground, 
in a lowbrow, high-cal whopper 


BOOKS: A good man is hard to find, 
but don’t co-sign his car loan 


ma 
»: 


MUSIC: Still's works prove the 
classical world is not for whites only 


a 
e 


THEATER: San Diego's Two 
Gentlemen go for a lighthearted romp 
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black people ever seen off the set of The 
Cosby Show. This is high-class soap op- 
era, and the big, unstated joke is that the 
soap is Ivory. That may be why Pocket 
Books just bid $2.64 million for paper- 
back rights. The subliminal pitch, a 
home truth for gender warriors of all 
colors, is that buppies are just as baffled 
by their disconnected lives as are their 
tight white cousins. 


MUSIC 


Two Who Deserve 
A Hearing 

MOST PEOPLE THINK OF CLASSICAL MUSIC 
as a white enterprise, but two new cham- 
ber-music CDs from Koch International 
Classics celebrate a pair of worthy black 
composers. The felicitously named SAM- 
UEL COLERIDGE-TAYLOR (1875-1912), an 
Anglo-African, was equally at home in 
the Dvorak-tinged idiom of his Clarinet 
Quintet and the simple strains of Negro 
spirituals, which he set compellingly for 
piano. The album boasts fine perfor- 
mances, especially by pianist Virginia Es- 
kin. WILLIAM GRANT STILL (1895-1978) 
was similarly eclectic. A staff arranger 
for the Paul Whiteman band, he could 
pen a delicate gem like the Seven Tracer- 
ies suite or a robust concert piece like A/- 
rica, originally for orchestra. Pianist Den- 
ver Oldham gets them just right. 


THEATER 
Dudes and Dudettes 


THE PLOT IS THE THINNEST IN ALL OF 
Shakespeare, and by its end, as one 
scholar famously observed, there are no 
gentlemen in Verona. Although the 
Bard presumably intended an allegory 
about male bonding and Christian for- 


giveness, nowadays most productions of 


THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA favor a 
lighthearted romp in the woods, making 
it a cousin to A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. The gorgeous staging by Laird 
Williamson at San Diego's Old Globe 
Theater is no exception: a dazzling mix 
of oversize umbrellas, masks, giant fans 
and gauzy shimmers of cloth, all dis- 
played amid intensely hued red, green, 
white and yellow costumes. The acting 
has a monochromatic intensity, but it 
abounds in charm, if usually of a dude 
and dudette style of tomfoolery. 




















SSAY 


Michael Kinsley 





Ice-T: Is the 
Issue Social 
Responsibility... 


How did the company that publishes this magazine come 
to produce a record glorifying the murder of police? 


/ got my 12-gauge sawed off 

I got my headlights turned off 
I'm ‘bout to bust some shots off 
I'm ‘bout to dust some cops off. . . 
Die, Die, Die Pig, Die! 


0 GO THE LYRICS TO COP KILLER BY THE RAPPER ICE-T ON 
the album Body Count. The album is released by 
Warner Bros. Records, part of the Time Warner media 
and entertainment conglomerate. 

In a Wall Street Journal op-ed piece laying out the compa- 
ny’s position, Time Warner co-cro Gerald Levin makes two de- 
fenses. First, lce-T’s Cop Killer is misunderstood. “It doesn’t in- 
cite or glorify violence ... It’s his fictionalized attempt to get 
inside a character's head . . . Cop Killer is no more a call for gun- 
ning down the police than Frankie and Johnny isa summons for 
jilted lovers to shoot one another.” Instead of “finding ways to 
silence the messenger,” we should be “heeding the anguished 
cry contained in his message.” 

This defense is self-contradictory. Frankie and Johnny does 
not pretend to have a political “message” that must be “heed- 
ed.” If Cop Killer has a message, it is that the murder of police- 
men is a justified response to police brutality. And not in self- 
defense, but in premeditated acts of revenge against random 
cops. (“I know your family’s grievin’—f____ "em.”) 

Killing policemen is a good thing—that is the plain meaning 
of the words, and no “larger understanding” of black culture, 
the rage of the streets or anything else can explain it away. This 
is not Ella Fitzgerald telling a story in song. As in much of to- 
day's popular music, the line between performer and perfor- 
mance is purposely blurred. These are political sermonettes 
clearly intended to endorse the sentiments being expressed. 
Tracy Marrow (Ice-T) himself has said, “I scared the police, and 
they need to be scared.” That seems clear. 

The company’s second defense of Cop Killer is the classic one 
of free expression: “We stand for creative freedom. We believe that 
the worth of what an artist or journalist has to say does not depend 
on preapproval from a government official or a corporate censor.” 

Of course Ice-T has the right to say whatever he wants. But 
that doesn’t require any company to provide him an outlet. And 
it doesn’t relieve a company of responsibility for the messages it 
chooses to promote. Judgment is not “censorship.” Many an 
“anguished cry” goes unrecorded. This one was recorded, and 
promoted, because a successful artist under contract wanted to 
record it. Nothing wrong with making money, but a company 
cannot take the money and run from the responsibility. 

The founder of Time, Henry Luce, would snort at the notion 
that his company should provide a value-free forum for the ex- 
change of ideas. In Luce’s system, editors were supposed to make 





value judgments and promote the truth as they saw it. Time has 
moved far from its old Lucean rigidity—far enough to allow for 
dissenting essays like this one. That evolution is a good thing, as 
long as it’s not a handy excuse for abandoning all standards. 

No commercial enterprise need agree with every word that 
appears under its corporate imprimatur. If Time Warner now 
intends to be “a global force for encouraging the confrontation 
of ideas,” that’s swell. But a policy of allowing diverse view- 
points is not a moral free pass. Pro and con on national health 
care is one thing; pro and con on killing policemen is another. 

A bit of sympathy is in order for Time Warner. It is indeed a 
“global force” with media tentacles around the world. If it im- 
poses rigorous standards and values from the top, it gets ac- 
cused of corporate censorship. If it doesn’t, it gets accused of 
moral irresponsibility. A dilemma. But someone should have 
thought of that before deciding to become a global force. 

And another genuine dilemma. Whatever the actual merits 
of Cop Killer, if Time Warner withdraws the album now the 
company will be perceived as giving in to outside pressure. 
That isa disastrous precedent for a global conglomerate. 


DAVID BUTER FOR TIME 





The Time-Warner merger of 1989 was supposed to produce 
corporate “synergy”: the whole was supposed to be more than 
the sum of the parts. The Cop Killer controversy is an example 
of negative synergy. People get mad at Cop Killer and start boy- 
cotting the movie Batman Returns. A reviewer praises Cop Kill- 
er (“Tracy Marrow's poetry takes a switchblade and deftly 
slices life’s jugular,” etc.), and Time is accused of corruption in- 
stead of mere foolishness. Senior Time Warner executives find 
themselves under attack for—and defending—products of their 
company they neither honestly care for nor really understand, 
and doubtless weren't even aware of before controversy hit. 

Anyway, it's absurd to discuss Cop Killer as part of the “con- 
frontation of ideas’”—or even as an authentic anguished cry of 
rage from the ghetto. Cop Killer is a cynical commercial concoc- 
tion, designed to titillate its audience with imagery of violence. It 
merely exploits the authentic anguish of the inner city for fur- 
ther titillation. Tracy Marrow is in business for a buck, just like 
Time Warner. Cop Killer is an excellent joke on the white estab- 
lishment, of which the company’s anguished apologia (“Why 
can't we hear what rap is trying to tell us?”) is the punch line. @ 
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..OFr Is It Creative 
Freedom? 


CE-T’S SONG COP KILLER IS AS BAD AS THEY COME. THIS IS 
black anger—raw, rude and cruel—and one reason the 
song’s so shocking is that in postliberal America, black 
anger is virtually taboo. You won't find it on TV, not on 
the McLaughlin Group or Crossfire, and certainly not in the 
placid features of Arsenio Hall or Bernard Shaw. It’s been 
beaten back into the outlaw subcultures of rap and rock, 
where, precisely because it is taboo, it sells. And the nastier it 
is, the faster it moves off the shelves. As Ice-T asks in another 
song on the same album, “Goddamn what a brotha gotta do/ 
To get a message through/ To the red, white and blue?” 
But there’s a gross overreaction going on, building toa ver- 
itable paroxysm of white denial. A national boycott has been 





called, not just of the song or Ice-T, but of all Time Warner 
products. The President himself has denounced Time Warner 
as “wrong” and Ice-T as “sick.” Ollie North’s Freedom Alli- 
ance has started a petition drive aimed at bringing Time 
Warner executives to trial for “sedition and anarchy.” 

Much of this is posturing and requires no more courage 
than it takes to stand up in a vrw hall and condemn commu- 
nism or crack. Yes, Cop Killer is irresponsible and vile. But 
Ice-T is as right about some things as he is righteous about the 
rest. And ultimately, he’s not even dangerous—least of all to 
the white power structure his songs condemn. 

The “danger” implicit in all the uproar is of empty-headed, 
suggestible black kids, crouching by their boom boxes, wait- 
ing for the word. But what Ice-T’s fans know and his detrac- 
tors obviously don't is that Cop Killer is just one more entry in 
pop music’s long history of macho hyperbole and violent 
boast. Flip to the classic-rock station, and you might catch the 
Rolling Stones announcing “the time is right for violent revo- 
loo-shun!” from their 1968 hit Street Fighting Man. And where 
were the defenders of our law-enforcement officers when a 


_ tional has just issued a report on police brutality in Los Ange- 











white British group, the Clash, taunted its fans with the lyrics: 
“When they kick open your front door/ How you gonna come/ 
With your hands on your head/ Or on the trigger of your gun?” 

“Die, Die, Die Pig” is strong speech, but the Constitution 
protects strong speech, and it’s doing so this year more ag- 
gressively than ever. The Supreme Court has just downgrad- 
ed cross burnings to the level of bonfires and ruled that it’s no 
crime to throw around verbal grenades like “nigger” and 
“kike.” Where are the defenders of decorum and social stabil- 
ity when prime-time demagogues like Howard Stern deride 
African Americans as “spear chuckers’’? 

More to the point, young African Americans are not so na- 
ive and suggestible that they have to depend on a compact disc 
for their sociology lessons. To paraphrase another song from 
another era, you don’t need a rap song to tell which way the 
wind is blowing. Black youths know that the police are likely 
to see them through a filter of stereotypes as miscreants and 
potential “cop killers.” They are aware that a black youth is 
seven times as likely to be charged with a felony as a white 
youth who has committed the same offense, and is much more 
likely to be imprisoned. 

They know, too, that in a shameful number of cases, it is 
the police themselves who indulge in “anarchy” and violence. 
The U.S. Justice Department has received 47,000 complaints 
of police brutality in the past six years, and Amnesty Interna- 





les, documenting 40 cases of “torture or cruel, inhuman or de- 
grading treatment.” 

Menacing as it sounds, the fantasy in Cop Killer is the fan- 
tasy of the powerless and beaten down—the black man who’s 
been hassled once too often (“A pig stopped me for nothin’!”), 
spread-eagled against a police car, pushed around. It’s nota | 
“responsible” fantasy (fantasies seldom are). It's not even a 
very creative one. In fact, the sad thing about Cop Killer is that 
it falls for the cheapest, most conventional image of rebellion 
that our culture offers: the lone gunman spraying fire from his 
AK-47. This is not “sedition”; it’s the familiar, all-American, 
Hollywood-style pornography of violence. 

Which is why Ice-T is right to say he’s no more dangerous 
than George Bush's pal Arnold Schwarzenegger, who wasted 
an army of cops in 7erminator 2. Images of extraordinary cru- 
elty and violence are marketed every day, many of far less ar- 
tistic merit than Cop Killer. This is our free market of ideas 





_ and images, and it shouldn't be any less free for a black man 


than for other purveyors of “irresponsible” sentiments, from 
David Duke to Andrew Dice Clay. 

Just, please, don't dignify Ice-T’s contribution with the 
word sedition. The past masters of sedition—men like George 
Washington, Toussaint-Louverture, Fidel Castro or Mao Ze- 
dong, all of whom led and won armed insurrections—would be 
unimpressed by Cop Killer and probably saddened. They 
would shake their heads and mutter words like “infantile” 
and “adventurism.” They might point out that the cops are 
hardly a noble target, being, for the most part, honest working 
stiffs who've got stuck with the job of patrolling ghettos rav- 
aged by economic decline and official neglect. 

There is a difference, the true seditionist would argue, be- 
tween a revolution and a gesture of macho defiance. Gestures 
are cheap. They feel good, they blow off some rage. But revolu- 
tions, violent or otherwise, are made by people who have 
learned how to count very slowly to 10. 
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Demi Makes Up 


THOSE UP IN ARMS LAST AUGUST 
over the Vanity Fair cover fea- 
turing a very pregnant, very na- 
ked DEM! MOORE wil! perhaps be 
mollified by her return next 
month in a shirt, tie, vest and 
suit. Then again, perhaps not. 
The ensemble, which fits Moore 
like a second skin, turns out to be 
her first skin under nothing but 
a layer of body paint—the work of 
artist Joanne Gair. It took 15 
hours to apply the paint. Moore 
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The Jung and the Restless 


HOLLYWOOD HAS 


zone: the psychiatrist's couch. From Basic /nstinct to 


latest fashion in film romance. In October comes Co- 


lumbia's Mr. Jones, starring RICHARD GERE as a debo- 





A NEW EROGENOUS 





Queen of the 
Game of Kings 


“SOMETIMES IT FEELS LIKE A 
sport, sometimes it feels like art, 
sometimes it feels like a job,” 
says Hungarian chess grand 
master JUDIT POLGAR. And some- 
times it must feel like home- 
work; last year at 15 she became 
the youngest grand master ever, 
checkmating U.S. ace Bobby 





The Prince of Tides, boy-meets-shrink plot lines are the 


Fischer's record by more than a 
month. Now in Manhattan for 
the U.S. Chess Festival, the lead- 
ing female competitor will also 
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— play the kids of Harlem's Raging 

| nair manic-depressive and LENA OLIN as the head- Rooks—simultaneously—during — [5 

| slept in it the night before the a charity “chessathon.” World (5 
shoot. As her devilish duds re- over-heels head doc trying to save him. Curiously, the chess champ Gary Kasparov has_ 

| veal, the Ghostly star has cast mocked the idea that a woman |p 
off her notorious prenatal profile Gere thriller Final Analysis had a similar theme. Only will ever stand in his place. Like 
with a daily three-hour dose of they say in New York, Gary: | 
exercise. The result: less Moore. that time, he was the analyst with a wandering id. Watch ya’ back! E 
Aw af yf of A Week of Multi-Party Politics ~~ ¥* YW | 

| WITH SOME 15,000 PRESS HOUNDS SNIFFING AROUND THE ARE- cable network Comedy Central's “Indeci- 2 
| na at this week’s Democratic Convention in New York City, sion '92” coverage. Actor Robert Downey [2 
| what self-respecting celebrities could stay away? Not many. Jr. will be shooting a documentary. Lucky 
| cide Opera diva Marilyn Horne warbles a wel- delegates from each state are being treated |? 
iN coming national anthem on opening night. tolunch ata prominent eatery witha prom- {8 
| Soul diva ARETHA FRANKLIN offers an en- inent eater: BIANCA JAGGER will break |; 
core on Day Two. Party of the Week honors bread with Wisconsin at the pricey Four [ 

go to the downtown Planet Hollywood féte Seasons, while author . 

for the homeless at which Alec and William Tama Janowitz dishes with Wyoming at : 

Baldwin, Richard Dreyfuss, Christopher the Union Square Cafe and North Carolina 3 

Reeve, Jennifer Grey and Mario Van Pee- gets Anthony Quinn (but no snails) at Le 2 

bles have promised their presence. Some Cirque. Other candidates in the face race 16 

celebs will actually manage to squeeze in a include Warren Beatty and Annette Ben- 4 
little politics: the California delegation ing, Stephen Stills, Esai Morales, Melanie 3 
includes actress-Clinton delegate Mary Mayron, Marsha Mason, Melba Moore. The 8 
Steenburgen and moviemaker-Brown celebrations began bizarrely enough with 8 
backer OLIVER STONE. Actor Ron Silver sits quick-lipped comic Jackie Mason, self-anointed delegate js 
on the platform committee. They should all greeter, arriving in a blaze of venom and flackery on the | 
beware: BUCK HENRY, the comedy writer wheels of the “original” Batmobile. Of course, with his kindof | 
and actor, will report live from the floor for money, Bruce Wayne is probably a Republican. ‘ 
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At Ford Motor Company, when 
we set out to design a new car 
or truck, we never forget that 
your opinion is the most im- 
portant one. So, we get input 
from customers at every stage 


of new product development to 


find out exactly what you're 
looking for. That may be why 
five of the ten best selling vehi- 
cles in America are made by 


Ford Motor Company” 


Ford + Lincoln * Mercury * Ford Trucks 


QUALITY IS JOB. IT'S = 


Buckle up~Together we can save lives Always insist on genuine Ford Motor Company collision repair parts 
“Based on 1991 Calendar Year sales data k 
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